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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Current Manpower Situation 


Between January and February, employment declined by an estimated 
36,000; the decline was mainly a reflection of seasonal factors. Male workers 
accounted for all of this drop; employment of females showed a slight increase. 
Almost three quarters of the employment decline was in agriculture. Non- 
agricultural employment showed a net decline of 10,000 as a result of layoffs 
in forestry, manufacturing and trade and a partly offsetting expansion in 
services. The reduction in non-farm jobs was concentrated in Quebec; very 
little change in employment occurred in the other regions. 

In February, non-farm employment was up 3.1 per cent over a year 
earlier, with most of the advance stemming from expansion of the service 
producing industries such as trade, financial institutions and community and 
government services. Manufacturing employment has shown little improvement 
during the past few months. This development can be attributed in part to the 
fact that output in some of the industries that figured most prominently in the 
recovery has approached capacity. In the iron and steel products industries, 
for example, output and employment have been fairly stable at near-record 
levels this winter, following an upward trend that persisted through most of 
the year. The building materials industries weakened somewhat in recent 
months, reversing the upward trend that began early in 1958. 

The labour force (allowing for seasonal movements) has been expanding 
at an increased rate during recent months, after rising relatively slowly through 
most of 1959. In February, an estimated 6,218,000 persons were attached to 
the labour force, about 134,000 more than a year before. Women accounted 
for 56 per cent of the gain. The disproportionate increase in the female labour 
force is the combined result of population growth and participation in the 
labour force by a greater proportion of women. About 27 per cent of the 
non-institutional female population over 14 years of age were in the labour 
force in February, a record proportion for the month. 

The year-to-year increase in the male labour force resulted from the 
natural growth in the adult population and from net immigration. The latter 
was responsible for roughly one third of the gain. There was a slight decrease 
in the proportion of males participating in the labour force, primarily because 
of the downward trends in participation rates among teenagers and older men. 
Men in the middle age groups have a considerably stronger labour force 
attachment so that relatively small changes in rates were to be expected. 
The 25 to 44-year age group, for example, has registered only a fractional 
change in the rate of participation during the past several years. For the 
adult male population as a whole, 79.4 per cent were in the labour force 
in February compared with 79.8 per cent a year before. 
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The number of persons without 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 


1958 Lis9unee | jobs and seeking work was estimated to 

Original dota m-H=- Seoroncityediveted | be 555,000 in February, 51,000 more 

- pam a Si ie than in January. Most of this increase 
asain sea occurred in Quebec, which witnessed a 
es a more than seasonal rise in unemploy- 
6, 100,000 wee Wfo=ne ‘| ment, partly because of an unusually 
large increase in the labour force and 


partly because of cutbacks in employ- 
ment. In the country as a whole, all of 
she | the additional job seekers in February 
é-io0,o00 — Nth Jobs |— ‘| were men. The number of women job 
5,900,000 : | seekers declined slightly during the month 
aurea | despite a rise in the female labour force. 
ie er \ The relative ease with which new women 
entrants obtained employment can be 
Nie attributed to the vigorous growth of the 
tee service industries, where the proportion 

ye of females is relatively high. 
5,100,000 = Unemployment in February was 
slightly higher than a year before, with 
increases confined to Quebec and the 

Pine Sieniic: Prairie Provinces. The February figure 

EUAN SE aa a a | was 8.9 per cent of the labour force 

stoner compared with 8.8 per cent last year. In 
addition to the job seekers, an estimated 
43,000 were on temporary layoff, about 10,000 more than a year earlier. 

Of the 555,000 job seekers in February, 496,000 were men and 59,000 
were women. About one third were in the under-25-years age group and 
one quarter were over 45 years of age, the same distribution as in the previous 
month. Construction and the primary industries accounted for almost half 
of the total seeking-work figure in February. Between January and February, 
the largest increase in job seekers came from the primary industries. 

In February, persons without jobs had been seeking work for an average 
of 3.7 months, one-half month less than at the same time last year. The number 
of persons who had been seeking work for four months or more declined 
by 34,000 over the year. In February, this group accounted for 29 per cent 
of the total compared with 39 per cent a year ago. 

* * * 


4,700,000 


Since the recession low of two years ago, the output of non-agricultural 
industries in Canada has moved ahead in an uneven fashion—bursts of expan- 
sion interspersed with periods of stability. In the second half of 1959 labour- 
management disputes in Canada and in the United States accounted in part 
for the slowdown of that period. However, quite apart from these special 
factors, the recovery period as a whole has been characterized by offsetting 
movements among the factors that ordinarily provide the main stimulus for 
an expansion of economic activity. 

A reduction in the rate of inventory liquidation in 1958 and a shift 
to strong accumulation in 1959 has been easily the most important influence 
in the expansion. This important source of demand was augmented by increases 
in government purchases of goods and services in 1958 and the first part of 
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1959, and thereafter by an upsurge in 
outlays for new plant machinery and 
equipment. Exports have alternately in- 
creased and declined; a _ particularly 
strong advance occurred in the last quar- 
ter of 1959 and early 1960. Private con- 
struction has been a negative influence, 
on balance; in 1958 increases in housing 
construction more than offset declines in 
business, but in 1959. outlays in both Aveiagss 
sectors declined. Finally, consumer ex- 
penditure on durable goods has exhibited | 
both increases and declines since the 
first quarter of 1958 but has made a 
small net gain for the period as a whole. 

The conflicting movements of these 
major stimulants to economic activity 
have produced an expansion more hesi- 
tant than others in the postwar period. 
Strong and steady advances in employ- | 
ment occurred only in the first half of 
1959. At other times the course of em- 
ployment, after allowing for seasonal TY 
changes, rose slowly, with frequent, sharp | 
fluctuations from month to month. In} 
part, these movements were a reflection 
of interruptions to production schedules caused by labour-management dis- 
putes. To some extent, they also reflected a greater emphasis on cost reduction 
brought about by increased competition, both at home and abroad. 


Some notable employment advances have taken place in goods-producing 
industries in the past two years. As a group, however, the goods-producing 
industries have barely recovered the losses of the recession. Particular 
industries, such as iron and steel products, have made strong advances, but for 
the group as a whole there has been no net gain over the past two years. The 
advance in total employment over this period has been almost entirely in the 
handling and distribution of goods and in the provision of services. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


1 


1956 1957 JF CMTAY M Js ASSTIO ON 1D 


Construction—Review and Outlook 


Construction employment was higher, on average, in 1959 than in 1958 
but tended to drop off towards the end of the year. It was supported by the 
large volume of housing activity that was started in 1958 and carried over 
into 1959, and by increased outlays on highways and other public construction. 
Private non-residential construction, on the other hand, declined both in 1958 
and in 1959, reflecting the completion of such projects as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, pipelines and power installations, which has outweighed the con- 
siderable volume of new work that has been begun in this period. 

The reduction in housebuilding activity has been an important influence 
on the employment situation this winter. At the end of the year, the number 
of units under construction was 82,000, about 7 per cent fewer than a 
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year earlier, and this gap widened in the first quarter of 1960. The low 
level of activity in housebuilding was accompanied by a significant decline 
in other fields of construction in the fourth quarter. Both were directly respon- 
sible for a good deal of the relatively high unemployment this winter, and 
contributed to a slowdown in a number of manufacturing industries. 


The outlook for construction and construction materials industries is 
more promising than current developments might suggest. The annual survey 
of investment intentions, published recently by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, indicates a total capital expenditure of $8.8 billion in 1960, an 
increase of 4 per cent over last year. Outlays for machinery and equipment are 
expected to increase sharply, reflecting the rising output of the past year and 
the consequent need for an expansion of production facilities in some industries. 
Expenditures on construction alone will be slightly greater than last year’s 
actual total, a 5-per-cent increase in the value of non-residential construction 
offsetting a decline of about 34 per cent in housing. 


The forest and mineral products industries provide the bulk of the 
expected increase in capital outlays—an over-all gain of 20 per cent. Notable 
increases are also expected in commercial building. Spending for fuel and 
power installations is expected to be a little over $1 billion, about the same 
as last year and just over two thirds of the 1957 peak total. 


These estimates reflect the investment intentions at the end of last year. 
They may be, and frequently are, modified during the course of the year. Last 
year, for example, physical restrictions in the last six months, and perhaps some 
uncertainty in the business outlook, prevented the full realization of the 
intended program. Similarly, favourable business conditions in coming months 
could easily lead to upward revisions in the current investment program. 
In addition, the 1960 estimates make no provision for possible expenditures on 
gas pipelines, which await the outcome of applications now under consideration 
by the authorities. 


AVERAGE HOURS WORKED REGISTRATIONS AT N.E.S. OFFICES 
i 0 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 1960 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group | 


Group 2 


Group 3 


LABOUR 


SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


MYMETROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


'. MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
: AREAS 


i (labour force 25,000-75,000; 
60 per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Montreal 
OTTAWA-HULL <— 
Quebec-Levis 


St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


Halifax 
—-»>HAMILTON 


Brantford 

Corner Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham-Granby 

Fort William-Port 
Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 
oncton 

New Glasgow 

Niagara Peninsula 

Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val d’Or 

Sarnia 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 


Trois Riviéres 


Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Oshawa 
Saint John 
Sudbury 


Victoria 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
LETHBRIDGE <— 
Prince Albert 
Riviére du Loup 
SASKATOON < 
Thetford-Megantic- 

St. Georges 
Yorkton 


Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


——>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 


Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 

North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke L 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 


Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste Agathe-St. Jéréme 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Stephen 

Simcoe 

Sorel 


Summerside 


SWIFT CURRENT<— 
Trail-Nelson 


—>CENTRAL 
VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 

Drumheller 

Galt 

Kamloops 

Lachute-Ste. 
Thérése 

Listowel 

Medicine Hat 

—»> PRINCE GEORGE 

St. Thomas 

Sault Ste Marie 

Stratford 

Woodstock-Tillsonburg 


(Group 1 Concluded) 


Truro 

Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


Kitimat 


moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, November 1959 issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 


———_ Original data 
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1958 


1959 


1960 : 


ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
declined moderately between January and 
February. The number of persons with 
jobs fell by 4,000 to an estimated 462,- 
000, a smaller decline than is usual at 
this time of year. Weather conditions 
curtailed outdoor activity; the drop in 
employment was mainly in forestry and 
construction. A few minor factory layoffs 
occurred during the month but the general 
level of manufacturing employment im- 
proved. Shipbuilding showed a consider- 
able gain, especially in the Halifax area. 

Employment was 20,000 higher than 
a year ago, and higher than in the 
corresponding month of the past five 
years. Construction and forestry have 


mer — been major sources of strength in this 
recovery. Manufacturing has made a relatively slow recovery, owing to weak- 
nesses in some of the heavy industries, particularly railway rolling stock. 


All four provinces in the region shared in the over-the-year increase in 
construction employment. The advance was supported to a fairly large extent 
by a rise in housebuilding activity. This year’s carry-over is considerably larger 
than in 1958, reflecting the upward trend in housing starts during most of 
1959. However, the number of housing starts in the first two months of 1960 
showed a more-than-seasonal decline, indicating a slow upturn in housebuilding 
activity this spring. Non-residential construction gained somewhat greater 
support this winter than a year ago from the Municipal Winter Works Incen- 
tive Program. Road and highway construction were additional sources of 
employment strength during recent months; at the end of the year employment 
was about one quarter higher than a year before. 


Forestry employment in the fourth quarter of 1959 averaged about one- 
third higher than the corresponding quarter in 1958. The improvement stemmed 
from increased demands for both pulpwood and lumber. Pulpwood inventories 
were reduced during the past year despite a substantial increase in output. 
Increased exports accounted for most of the over-all increase in sales. Domestic 
consumption of pulpwood showed a moderate rise during the second half of 
the year, reversing the earlier downward trend. 


Unemployment in the region was slightly lower than the year before. The 
only sizeable year-to-year decline occurred in Sydney which experienced heavy 
unemployment last year owing to the temporary closure of all but two of the 
DOSCO Mines. The classification of the 21 areas in the region at the end 
of February this year was unchanged from the previous month and the 


previous year; two areas were in moderate surplus and 19 were in substantial 
surplus. 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Approximate 


Labour Surplus Balance 


Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 


1960 1959 1960 1959 
PPO RNONG LAMMEEE Ss -fSCL SS icf .s's sede és aisles vb cinie« vies 10 8 2 4 _— = 
Me om cis trialns Mice ae teins <iciahs s,e/die.cieyeigie e's ve bie ados 18 18 8 8 = = 
Sse eae er Oya PETE Ser eae Rites tela siotele.nso-ciseicinsyecs 0s 10 8 4 6 _— = 
DMG NOM Mrs atedns clclslog Ue. dereetee sss Lan anc Cate See 45 40 12 17 1 1 
PE UALS) Sts te ocine wont eeeaa see a ecced. 83 74 26 35 1 1 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employment situation in 
this area remained more favourable than in other parts of the region. The 
shipyards were very busy during the month and activity continued to increase; 
the volume of scheduled repair work was reported to be the highest in several 
years. The construction industry was much more active than last year; the 
most recent employment figures show a year-to-year advance of 23 per cent. 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Apart from seasonal layoffs 
in construction and forestry, employment showed little change during the month. 
Pulpwood hauling was reported to be almost completed by the end of the 
month; most camps closed earlier than usual as a result of favourable 
hauling conditions. 


QUEBEC 


Employment declined more than seasonally in the Quebec region. The 
number of persons with jobs decreased by an estimated 23,000 between January 
and February. Employment in the region was some 3,000 lower than in 
February 1959. Close to one third of the total decline occurred in farming. 
In non-agricultural industries the employment decline affected male workers, due 
to slackening in forestry and construction. Women’s employment increased 
slightly as a result of rehiring in some manufacturing industries. 


In forestry, the level of employment in pulpwood logging during the first 
half of the month continued to be higher than a year ago. From the middle 
of February, however, cutting quotas were being rapidly completed, and opera- 
tions in the woods slowed down considerably. Base metal and iron ore mining 
operations were at high levels for this time of the year; employment in iron 
ore mining was almost double the year-earlier figure. The outlook brightened 
in asbestos mining; some 500 miners laid off during January were to be 
recalled at the beginning of March, somewhat earlier than expected. Prospecting 
in the region was quite active, particularly in the Mattagami area. 


Non-residential construction activity continued at a high level for this 
time of the year, with work proceeding on all major projects. In residential 
building, however, further declines were reported. 
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February | February| February] February] February] February 
95 1960 1959 


Employment in manufacturing de- 
clined non-seasonally during the last 
quarter of 1959, and in January and 
February demand conditions appeared to 
be generally less buoyant than a year ago. 
The seasonal upturn in the clothing and 
leather industry occurred later this year 
than a year earlier, and there were layoffs 
in furniture, plywood and veneer plants. 
Employment was well maintained in ship- 
yards and steel plants throughout the 
region. 

Activity in trade was quiet during 
the month, in contrast to the spring of 
1959, when the early Easter stimulated 
hirings. 

Registrations for employment at 
National Employment Service offices in- 
creased during the month and were at about the same level as a year earlier. 
Registrations were higher than a year before in 13 of the 24 local labour market 
areas. The increase over the year was about 10 per cent in Joliette and 
Victoriaville and more than 30 per cent in the St. Jean and St. Hyacinthe areas. 
In St. Hyacinthe, the sharp increase was the result of shutdowns and layoffs 
in one shoe and two secondary textile plants, affecting more than 650 workers. 
In St. Jean, the increase appeared to be mainly the result of layoffs in leather, 
clothing and textile plants. As a contrast to these areas, Sorel showed a marked 
improvement over the year, owing to a substantial rise in manufacturing 
activities; registrations in this area were some 27 per cent lower than a year ago. 
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At the end of February, the classification of 34 areas in the region remained 
unchanged from the previous month and was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 23 (21); in moderate surplus, 1 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Manufacturing employment, at 
the turn of the year, was some 3 per cent higher than a year earlier. In the 
first two months, employment in the clothing industry was not as buoyant as in 
the comparable period of 1959. Activities in the iron and steel and shipbuilding 
industries remained at a high level. Non-residential construction was quite 
strong for this time of the year but residential building dropped sharply. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Industrial employment 
showed strength during the last quarter of 1959 and at the end of the year 
it was some 6 per cent higher than a year earlier. During the first two months 
of this year, employment in manufacturing improved, a high level of activity 
in shipbuilding being a contributing factor. Shipping was much more active 
this winter than last, resulting in higher employment on the waterfront. 
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ONTARIO 


Employment in the Ontario region 
increased by an estimated 10,000 between 
January and February, about usual for 
this time of year. The number of persons 
with jobs, 2,179,000, was 78,000 greater 
than a year earlier. Employment in most 
industries appeared to be stable or declin- 
ing seasonally. One of the chief supports 
to employment demand during February 
was the high level of activity in auto- 
mobile manufacturing, which slackened, 
however, towards the end of the month. 
Construction work in most centres was 
held up by severe storms and heavy snow- 
falls; residential building in particular 
showed a substantial decline. Small lay- 
offs occurred in the manufacture of steel 
and heavy machinery and equipment, 
although employment and output in these industries continued much above last 
year’s levels. Pulpwood production was only mildly hampered by the weather 
and, in northern areas, contributed to a relatively buoyant demand for labour. 

The services, trade, transportation and financial institutions accounted for 
more than half of the employment increase over the year. In manufacturing, 
substantial gains in the manufacture of iron and steel products, motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle parts were largely offset by decreases in the production of 
building materials, aircraft, railway rolling stock and heavy electrical equipment. 
Forestry and mining employment continued to be well above year-earlier 
levels. 

Unemployment was near or past its seasonal peak and in most centres 
was close to last year’s level. At the end of February the classification of the 
34 labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 21 (18); in moderate surplus, 13 (16). 
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Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Some employment increase was 
reported in January and early February in firms manufacturing iron and steel 
products. Rehiring for spring production was underway in most clothing and 
leather plants. Layoffs in construction were quite substantial, however, as 
a result of heavy snowfall, declines in new housing starts, and a shortage of 
structural steel on some projects. As a result, the number registered for employ- 
ment at NES offices increased moderately. 


Hamilton (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. This was 
one of the few areas in the region to show some improvement during February, 
despite adverse weather. Gains in January and February were mainly the result 
of settlements of the steelworkers’ strike in the U.S. and the carpenters’ dispute 
in Hamilton. 
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Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. This 
area was classified as a substantial labour surplus area for the first time in 
more than 5 years. Employment fell off sharply in construction, and there were 
small layoffs in a number of manufacturing firms. One large plant was destroyed 
by fire, affecting some 450 workers. The number of construction contracts 
awarded in February was quite large, however, indicating a substantial pick-up 
in coming months. 


Windsor (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. A fairly sharp drop in construc- 
tion caused a moderate increase in unemployment. The January level of auto- 
mobile production and employment was maintained during the early part of 
February, but some layoffs occurred towards the end of the month. 


Oshawa (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Most manufacturing indus- 
tries continued to work full time in February although there were some layoffs 
and cut-backs in overtime towards the end of the month. Shortages continued 
in skilled and professional occupations—particularly engineers and machinists 
and die-makers. 


Sudbury (major industrial) and Sault Ste. Marie (minor) remained in Group 2. 
Labour demand in these centres was well ahead of last year. In steel products 
manufacturing, mining and smelting, operations continued close to capacity. 
Although pulp cutting was hampered during the month by heavy snow, increased 
production quotas indicated an extended period of employment this spring. 


PRAIRIE 


Employment in the Prairie region 
declined between January and February. 
The change, amounting to 5,000, brought 
the estimate of persons with jobs to 
986,000, which was 11,000 above the 
year-earlier figure. Non-farm industries 
employed 750,000, and 236,000 were 
working on farms. The industrial employ- 
ment figure was 44,000 higher than a 
year earlier, the agricultural figure 33,000 
lower. 


Agriculture accounted for virtually 
the whole of the employment decline 
from January. Seasonal layoffs con- 
tinued during the slack mid-winter period; 
help requirements for livestock farms 
remained low. It was reported that as 
a result of a sharp drop in cash income 
in the latter half of 1959, farmers were reluctant to hire extra help. The 
uncertain demand for farm labour prompted some workers to look for jobs 
in other industries, particularly logging and construction. 

The favourable weather that prevailed during February assisted outdoor 
activities but reduced fuel consumption and resulted in some layoffs in coal 
mining. At heavy construction sites relatively steady levels of activity were 
maintained although some seasonal layoffs occurred. Forestry employment 
was well above year-earlier levels, with sawmills, plywood plants and pulp 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE 
1958 — 59 — 60 


———= Original data ===== Seasonally adjusted 
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mills operating near capacity. Logging layoffs began in the eastern part of the 
region as winter cutting programs neared completion and the spring breakup 
approached. In Alberta and Saskatchewan logging and lumbering operations 
expanded, and skidders and power-saw operators were in demand. 


The number of oil-drilling rigs in operation at mid-February almost 
equalled the year-earlier total. The number of rigs located in Alberta increased 
to 168 from 152 a year earlier, but in Saskatchewan the lack of major dis- 
coveries brought the number of drill rigs in operation down to 21 from 39. 
In Alberta the expansion in exploration work continued into February, par- 
ticularly in the Swan Hills area of the northwest. 


Manufacturing employment exhibited mixed trends. Packing plants laid off 
some workers as livestock receipts fell off. In the iron and steel industry, in 
which employment was 5 to 10 per cent above a year earlier, fabricating 
plants, foundries and machine shops were busy but pipe plants were at low 
production levels. In metal mining, northern uranium employment remained 
steady. One mine near the Great Bear Lake district is to shut down shortly 
due to depletion of the ore body. More than 200 men will be. affected. 


Unemployment increased in most of the 20 labour market areas in the 
region, and three were reclassified to categories of greater labour surplus. At 
the end of February the classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 14 (11); in moderate surplus, 6 (9). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Little 
change in employment conditions occurred from January. Total registrations 
for employment at the National Employment Service offices in the three centres 
were above both month-earlier and year-earlier figures. In sales occupations, 
registrations were up considerably from a year earlier, the later Easter sales 
season being partly responsible for the difference. 


Saskatoon and Lethbridge (major agricultural) and Swift Current (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PACIFIC 


In the Pacific region the end of the seasonal employment decline was 
apparent. The estimate of persons with jobs increased by 6,000 between 
January and February, to a total of 513,000; this was 10,000 higher than a 
year earlier. Much of the change occurred in agriculture. Farmers began 
preparations for spring plowing, the seasonal hiring of dairy farm workers began 
earlier than usual, and the pruning of fruit trees was underway in the Okanagan. 

The main source of strength in non-agricultural employment in February 
continued to be the forestry industry. Improving weather allowed an expansion 
of logging on Vancouver Island and in the central and northern interior. In 
southern interior areas, however, persistence of heavy snow and icy roads 
limited this expansion. 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 
1958 — 59 - 60 


=== == Seasonally adjusted 


Original dota 
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| 
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The wood products manufacturing 
industry operated at high levels during 
the month, and metal manufacturing 
groups benefited from the strength in 
lumbering and logging. Shipyards on both 
the mainland and Vancouver Island made 
minor additions to the small work forces 
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With Jobs 


repair work and orders for some small 
vessels. Construction employment picked 
up seasonally, although housebuilding 
showed continuing weakness. Employ- 
ment in trade was affected by the 
lengthy lull this year between mid-winter 
sales promotions and the Easter selling 
season. 

Unemployment declined for the first 
time since late summer, and was at 
about the same level as last year. Two labour market areas were reclassified 
into categories of reduced unemployment. At the end of February the classifica- 
tion of the 11 areas was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substan- 
tial surplus, 6 (5); in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in balance, 1 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The water- 
front remained very busy in February; grain shipments, at 16 million bushels, 
were close to capacity. Some inbound ships were again forced to anchor in 
midstream for a short time before a berth could be procured, and there were 
some shortages of longshore gangs. Lumber shipments increased from January, 
when a gain of 9 per cent from the same 1959 month was registered. Full 
construction crews continued work on four bridges and a deep-sea dock. 
The decline in housebuilding this winter affected registrations of carpenters in 
the Vancouver offices of the National Employment Service. Although total 
registrations in February were somewhat above a year earlier, the number of 


carpenters registered was 35 per cent higher, and virtually unchanged from last 
month. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2, and Central Vancouver Island 
and Prince George (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
increased activity in the woods reduced the number of registrations in National 
Employment Service offices in these centres. 


Kitimat (minor) remained in Group 3. Workers were hired to expand aluminum 
production to the full five-line capacity of the plant. 


Prince Rupert (minor) remained in Group 1. The increase in lumbering and 
logging employment was offset by termination of herring fishing because of 
lower prices and depletion in nearby fishing grounds. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at March 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a).................] Feb. 20 6,218,000 | + 0.2 = 2.2 
Persons with jobs....... ohh oleate kas COR A Feb. 20 5, 663, 000 — 0.6 + 2:1 
PABLTET CHUOUT OR ar, «cate eed Ma ate a Plt cte votes Feb. 20 568, 000 — 4.4 _ 6.6 
NOM AOMICUI GUT Es 45 4s sciira aasets Nacgie slers vies ests Feb. 20 5,095, 000 — 0.2 + oe 
TPES GL WGN @ii Ge: Gas Gaetan hte aan ae Feb. 20 4, 642, 000 — 0.1 =f 3.3 
Usually work 35 hours or more............. Feb. 20 5, 283, 000 — 0.8 + 1.8 
AbWwOLK So .NOUTS:OF, MOL. 6.0. ce ee ss oes Feb. 20 4,898, 000 — 1.1 + 2.0 

At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 
due to short time and turnover.......... Feb. 20 74, 000 —13.0 = 1.4 
POMOENCIETOAIONS 2 ee. slew hue s Suse cuore a0 Feb. 20 268, 000 + 9.8 _ 5.6 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...... Feb. 20 43,000 |} + 2.4 + 30.3 

Usually work less than 35 hours............ Feb. 20 380,000 | + 1.6 + 6.4 
Without jobs and seeking work............... Feb. 20 555, 000 +10.1 + 3.4 

Registered for work, NES 

SATII ama d deta de ROBE Aen: Hee Feb. 18 112,700 | +11.3 — 1.6 

RICCI AIEEE LAN aetdehlns ce can segs d5 alate Feb. 18 259,900 | + 8.1 — 1.0 

CRAG @ Be pe ODE. Cone ee Feb. 18 234,600 |} + 2.8 + 4.5 

IP ihe, oo SBE es Jo eee Feb. 18 113,200 | + 8.3 + 4.1 

Ietigenitie, - Sects Che Ie AMOS Se Feb. 18 80,100 | — 1.0 _ 15 

ioruall, AlsTEIONGi 59. sletlerad eisisie bh cis: ass Feb. 18 800,500 | + 6.0 + ih, 24 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

TA, SA Ce oe A sce ho kets fore bys Jan. 29 782, 542 +14.1 - 0.3 
Amount of benefit payments.................. January $54, 344,674 | +66.4 _ 7.4 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... December 118.3 | — 2.9 + 2.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... December 108.5 | — 1.9 = he 1.6 
Porte BALIONE EAE le ctAte 5 a thie kverdterste vos: tre! ¢'e.eiers.0,0 Year 1959] 106, 928 -- - 14.4 

Destined to the labour force................ Year 1959 53, 551 — _ 15.1 

Strikes and Lockouts 
ROMMMESUATCONIOCIOUGS - toc cceare oR scic deta se olels © February 25 | +25.0 — 13.8 
No. of workers involved................20005- February 3,944 | +13.1 - 43.5 
DOUPATION GW IOAN GAYS. cee oe» soe ei cin witness oe 3 February 50,320 | —13.9 - 59.2 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... December $72.55 — 2.3 a 5.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... December $1.78 | + 2.3 + 4.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... December 39.8 | — 2.7 ~ De. 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. December $69.93 — 1.6 + 0.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ February 12722 — 0.2 -} + 1.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)... .| December 131.0 | = 1.3 — 0.8 
Total labouTsNcOMe........6e 0 oes $000, 000) December 1,482 — 1.9 + 79 

Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100)................05, January 164.3 | + 1.9 + 3.9 
RARE AQUUT ID ROP h ie shots Soatasas soles) sce oid ones + January 144.3} + 1.9 + 7.4 
DELL LOS errr re NN ccs: ER ea) seaterere = «oro oie January 147.6 | + 4.3 + 9.1 
SMITA LOSE to-6 ta Pile iistakelsls «eudiee sla’ January 141.4 — 0.2 + 6.1 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, Novem- 


ber 1959 issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


During February, negotiations for 14 major collective agreements were 
concluded and wage increases provided for more than 18,000 workers. Settle- 
ments in the Quebec textile industry brought to an end the 44-month work 
stoppage in Magog, Que., which involved some 1,800 out of the 5,000 
Dominion Textile employees represented by the National Catholic Textile 
Federation. ; 

Talks affecting some 115,000 employees were in progress during the month 
between Canadian railways and 15 non-operating unions. After a request by 
the unions, first steps were taken to set up a conciliation board. Appointees were 
David Lewis for the union and Philip Vineberg for the railways, both of whom 
served in the same capacities in the 1958 negotiations. Early in March it was 
announced that they were unable to agree upon the selection of a chairman and, 
therefore, the choice of a third member was referred to the Minister of Labour. 

In February the National Catholic Textile Federation and the United 
Textile Workers of America accepted a compromise solution to their lengthy 
dispute with the Dominion Textile Company. The first break in the negotiations 
came when the United Textile Workers, representing employees in the Montreal 
mill as well as those in the company subsidiary, Montreal Cottons at Valley- 
field, accepted Premier Barrette’s proposals as the basis for a new agreement. 
The wage settlement consisted of 8 cents an hour retroactive to July 1958, plus 
an additional 2 cents an hour effective February 10, 1960, and another 3 cents 
an hour in February 1961. 


Agreement with the National Catholic Textile Federation was delayed 
because of the question of retroactive pay for workers at Magog and Sher- 
brooke, Que. The final settlement was on the basis of a 13-cent-an-hour increase 
over a two-year period, consisting of 10 cents an hour effective immediately 
and 3 cents effective February 15, 1961. Retroactive pay for employees at the 
Drummondville and Montmorency mills was to be calculated on the basis 
of 8 cents an hour dating back to June 11, 1958, when the previous contract 
lapsed. The Magog workers were to receive 10 cents an hour retroactive from 
June 11, 1958 until the date of the walkout, September 26, 1959. Similarly, 
the 367 workers laid off at the Sherbrooke plant as a result of the strike were 
to receive 10 cents an hour retroactive from June 11, 1958 to their layoff date 
of November 8, 1959. 


Collective Agreements in 1959 


Wage settlements in agreements covering bargaining units of 500 or 
more employees and signed during the last six months of 1959 are tabulated 
at the top of the facing page. The tabulation excludes construction agreements 
and those in which wages were based on piece rates only. The table headed 
“Wage Settlements During 1959” combines the half-yearly table on the next 
page with one previously published (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1140). 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING SECOND HALF OF 1959 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between July 1 and 
December 31, 1959, excluding agreements in the construction industry and agreements 
with wage terms in piece rates only. 


Term of Agreement in Months 
Total Wage 


Increase Under 15 15—20 21—26 27—32 33 and over 
in Cents | | | |] MH 
per Hour* Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.] Empls. | Agts.| Empls, 
Uo onknbny ida a Gee peered 2 POO see etal eh, settee 3 2690's! [veri Sas faeietetae «illutal ais) etegure eres 
(th ==" ic A ee eee 5 2,950 5) 11,600 2 Dy OLO: Aiieratece cviflerelovehevaterain all osetaetcantl meee tech eletare 
Lp) <—* (1 a0 a eee id 16 25,690 2 19,750 5 4, 120M iG)... chee eee thee: 1 600 
cme UNO aa so: ais lacie veysielojol| aies:s(Fia)||ayate-0 o.e.s.9'0'y 2 1,840 17 16, 400 a 640 5 2,970 
LORD —aMUOU Oe ren tec cesses ee 1 900 1 6, 350 7 5780! |Reeeuk|eceentte ser 1 65! 
OBA BO taste hfe acai ssereictereiiall’sisicisie's!l|s\sls cisie,ci0.0% [ieee e'['seinleieaneac 2 27, 800 1 700 4 6, 480 
Eau eme AU rd Reetestes Seg erates ey steve acres | © ctorere.c'|lnscizysie sie oye: o,flovaiera eq] <yn.e & sieceia sill era Mere s |iccavern grec: oatal eee alhlte acto mee ne 1 620 
CMS CN ae Peete | Rre s,Sr cs asy0)s10/2/all|o/m acess, Wo ciciave © 0.6.0%4l] eaves sei ue Bale actaverall orders Ofleveiaia «ere atsval|l orale ee linet eens 
SONATE o wiahe,s e’sisieielers 24 31,240 6 39,540 36 58, 800 2 1,340 12 11,320 


*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate; they include all 
other categories that may be covered by each settlement, in addition to those receiving base rates. 


More than 360,000 workers were affected by 224 major agreements signed 
in Canada during 1959. Slightly less than 65 per cent of the total were for 
terms of approximately two to three years, with the two-year contracts predom- 
inating. The remaining 35 per cent were agreements for a one-year period. 


In nearly two thirds of the one-year settlements, increases in base rates 
were from 5 to 9.9 cents an hour. Nine major agreements, six of which were 
for a one-year term and three for two years, did not provide for any wage 
increases. These contracts were with firms in the coal mining, aircraft and 
textile industries. Of the 100 two-year agreements, 61 provided for increases 
to base rates of from 10 to 19.9 cents an hour spread over the life of the 
agreement. Nearly three quarters of the major agreements signed for a three-year 
period provided for increases totalling 15 to 30 cents an hour to the base rates 
over the life of the contract. . 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1959 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and 
December 31, 1959, excluding agreements in the construction industry and agreements with 
wage terms in piece rates only. 


Term of Agreement in Months 


Total Wage 


Increase Under 15 15—20 21—26 27—32 33 and over 

in Cents SSS 

per Hour* Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.] Empls. 
SSO OO Bal terete [ltit- a's setae. 3 2, GOO In cssiaiersi|'« « epsietatele 31] Mets Reersieaneers 
14, 350 1 11, 600 4 By DUO! Ya cscs «| n-<sisreres otaiel| ls ote atl el ustem aeeete 

77,390 ea eet 94750) 4|" 10) oh) 2ONCI0) eee cees ls aereene 3 1,900 

5, 400 3 2,640 | 40 | 45,200 3 2, 440 10,870 

2,700 1 6,350 21 30,080 2 1,600 7 20,050 

LOOM ers ate a5 sastetero sic 37,900 1 700 11 12,680 

Bane ene gea | eco dsl tists yorofatalats 2 2, 400-5 5] siete «/ctail eceis cue Seite ee 1,320 

58 cous cod Posies] ABeeeoneeS 2 U5 800) Wes actss lai ceneers lee 2,700 


120, 840 7 40,340 | 100 | 145,000 6 4,740 37 49,520 


*Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate; they include all 
other categories that may be covered by each settlement, in addition to those receiving base rates, 
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During 1959 there were 122 settlements covering 154,000 workers in 
the manufacturing sector of the economy. Most of these agreements were in 
such industries as foods and beverages (12), rubber products (10), iron and 
steel products (21), transportation equipment (25) and electrical apparatus 
and supplies (10). 

Approximately 20,000 workers received pay increases after the signing 
of 15 major agreements in the transportation industry, and more than 50,000 
workers benefited from 15 agreements in communications. In the service 
industry, 19 agreements covered 27,000 provincial and municipal employees, 6 
agreements covered 6,000 hospital employees and 10 agreements covered 
7,000 hotel employees. In mining, 11 major settlements were reached on 
behalf of 18,700 workers. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During March, April and May 


(Except those under negotiation in February) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Anglo-Gdn. Paper, ‘Quebec; Ouest eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ...............06 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakeries (various), Vancouver, B.C, ...........:00.0:006 Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

B.G..- Blectric, sprovince-wide 2a. eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide .................... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


sae ete Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Bowater Paper Corp., Liverpool, N.S.* 


Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns: &) Go; western \Canada., so eee ee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada) Packers; eight plants passes: eeeeeeeee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ..........c.cccceeeeee Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Can-Met Explorations, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont.7 i... U.E. (Ind.) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. .......ccc.e Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ...........cccc.c- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Christie, Brown, Toronto, Ont. 
City of Quebec, Que. 


aoittdh teas ed aoe aN Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Ey eat ome ee Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (inside wkrs.) 


City tof; Quebec, Que, Beea.2.ce eee ee Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (outside wkrs.) 
City of Winnipeg;! (Manst3... eee eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
Ravers, (Que: (....5 ec. vee ae eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan Falls, Que. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


* Formerly Mersey Paper. 
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Company and Location Union 


REE Rupee AACA Wide SIN irat.. s.zstes creat ssartidoongosveovssteegece Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Davided (Prerew Montreal, Que. 22.....280 Ac. ccksscees Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, 

VOWS CAtkCagbedceri acon ee bb td MON OR I a St 0 Cea nee ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. .. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Pivdenmpaper, ryden, Onti. 0220.0... ences Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PESO. EAU UGA Faris, etter, cchseesvetes uvecctesvansess Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
, Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.C. .........0...... Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hiraserecos... Edmunaston, INOB. | xs.2..)08 kids... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. ........0..0000000... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 

‘ Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO,//CLC) and others 
KVP iGompany, Espanola, Ont. .....0....j.c:cccesccscseeee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kenoren Co... Londony Ontr irs. tiie ote heeds Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kelymator of ‘Can., London, ‘Ont. 2.00000... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
IB.E.W. (AFI.-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Power Commission, province-wide ...... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Telephone, province-wide ................0..... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Telephone, province-wide ...................... Manitoba Telephone Wkrs. (Ind. ) 


Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. .... 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


INCnonmC Oo. Chippawa, Ont.otc0). AS S.icossces i 
Ont. Minnesota Paper, Fort Francis & Kenora, 


(Gath, alee bee. sR eal De oO Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide .............00..0ccccceeee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Ontanignbaper,: PHOTOG: Onto iirc. scclescssesssusces Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Provincial Paper, Thorold (Ont, 0... fsck ties csseuce Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ere ACEO” NIOMLEALS COUEIN. Niacecayet sickle ceseedee ceed Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Ready-mix concrete cos. (various), Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (CLC) 

Paskeeower Gorp:, Regina, Sask. .....cccc.scsewss enn Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. .................. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Sielawrence Corp, Red Rock, Ont. ..............05- Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ......0...0..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Pee anadiany Six PLANTS) «fora. -c-.-ccsdeceche stews nesedenes Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls : , 

BMRA PATIGWICTEp OUI Cst 8. ors ciy cacao. .sct cxidsuraleevets oddone United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-~CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During February 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ................ Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Pap metab eMC LaTCSOfly OM Gi fel ieee seit ecekasaee, steortes ecresnes Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide ...................- Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westminster, 

Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. 
B.C. Telephone, province-wide ................... 
Bristol Aero Industries, Winnipeg, Man.* . 
Building suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. .............:00. 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 
B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (CLC) 


Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .................- Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna, P 
Rocibestta titi © 1ERCGS "ye. Sot sd Salat capi te tei eee Pere Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec, 
“UPR. gga Sec eee eS I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ...............:: Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que. ..............:..064 Empl. Council (Ind.) 
MEV OU VIOMITCAl,  QUGs .....c5...cc5c--eeecesseeeessensseesoneeee CLC-chartered local 
(Nii? 1h) COURIC CE 63 Public Empl. (CLC) 


(Bini vet, WLornoss oN Oc ee Anew en tee Eee eee eee Cee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


* Formerly Bristol Aircraft (Western). 
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Company and Location Union 


City of Toronto, Ontie c:200 ee eee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 

City of Toronto; ‘Ontite.1. eset een eres Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
City. of Vancouver, B: Copii ae aeeesettante soo B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 

City of Vancouver, BiGy titi cscesee-ccemteseseate Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver, B.C, .........:.sssesee Teamsters (CLC) 

De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont, ................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Distillers Corp:, Montreal; Qives vaesseestee-corseeeeee ee Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion’ Bridge, Lachine; ;Quen ie sseeee sees eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Coal; (‘Sydney Nissi eee ee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fur Mfrs: Guild, Montreal, Que) Seven Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gatineau Power, company-Wide .............:cceseeeeees I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, 


Loretteville; St. Tite) (Que: 1... nner Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Hammermill Paper, Matane, Que. .. . Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) ° 
Iron Ore of Can., Schefferville, Que. ..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 


Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ............ .. Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan Toronto) @Ont;tee ees Public Empl. (CLC) 

Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. ..:............. Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Noranda Copper and Brass, Montreal, Que. ........ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .......... Mine Wkrs. (ind.) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .................... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. ..............:0+ Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ................ Public Empl. (CLC) 

B.S) & A. Robinson), Toronto ,Ontae Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask.: #Govt. hitg-i cht See eee ee ee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
T:CiA. Canada-widesen eaten eee eee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Township of ScarborouehOntye aeueeeseee ee Public Empl. (CLC) 

Walsil Ltd., Montreal; /@uee.. eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


Voiture), Quebec! P.O} ea ee ee CCCL-chartered local 
Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, P.Q. Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City of "Vancouver; BCA eee Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 


Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various), Toronto, Ont. .........4........ . Teamsters (CLC) 

Firestone Tire, Hamilton, Ont. .... . Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire, New Toronto, Ont. .........ccc essen Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .................0 Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. ......... ee Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ..../................... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 


Conciliation Board 


Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ............ JI.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Cement, company-wide 00.0.0... Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CBC; ‘company-wideeeeene:. ae eee ie eee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
; CIO/CLC) 

CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ..........cscccseseseseses Glass and Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ......c...ccccseseseseeeees Glass and Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Stores, Lorontoy Ont. 20-2 Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... CLC-chartered local 

Price Bros., UKenogami,s Ques: e ee te . Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ........ Textile Wkrs, Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. ....... Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. Textile Council (Ind.) 


Arbitration 


Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 


Quebec, a) ssiedalys RR Eee Ap ee eee ee Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 


Quebec;: P.O, Anke ee ee Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 
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Part Ill—Settlements Reached During February 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. 
Coverage figures are approximate.) 


ALGoM URANIUM Mines, ELLior Lake, ONT.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,300 empl.—4¢-an-hr. increase during the first year, 5¢ an hr. additional 
during the second yr. plus $6 per month continuity bonus; all other terms remain unchanged. 


AMERICAN CAN, ONT. AND QuE.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 3-yr. agreement covering 1,700 
pen oe Neca increase in 1960, an additional 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1961 plus 7¢ an hr. eff. 
an. : 


CIL, MILLyHAveNn, OntT.—Om Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 460 
empl.—general increase for plant wkrs. of 5¢ an hr. eff. immediately plus an additional 7¢ an hr. 
eff. Bee. Sete pay calculated on the basis of 75% of the scheduled hrs. worked 
since Mar. 21, ; 


CANADIAN Marconi, MONTREAL, QUE.—SALARIED Emp. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 580 empl.—3% wage increase retroactive to Oct. 1, 1959; an additional 3% increase 
eff. Oct. 1, 1960 for empl. falling below the midpoint of the salary chart; overtime to be paid 
after 80 hrs. of work per fortnight. 


City oF MONTREAL, QUE.—FIRE FicHTErs (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,800 
empl.—a general salary increase of $400 per yr; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 
3 wks. after 15 yrs. of service); 5 additional paid holidays; rate for overtime work increased 
from $1.50 an hr. to $2 an hr. 


Ciry OF VANCOUVER, B.C.—PusBLic Empi. (CLC) (INSIDE STAFF): l-yr. agreement covering 
1,100 empl.—a general wage increase of 34%. 


CONTINENTAL CAN, St. LAURENT, QUE.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 3-yr. agreement covering 
660 empl.—settlement terms not available. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH, VANCOUVER, B.C.—PULP AND PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—general increase of 5% made up of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Nov. 1, 1959, an additional 1¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 1, 1960 and another 1¢ an hr. eff. 
May 1, 1960; 4 wks. vacation for empl. with 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. 
vacation). 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES COUNCIL, TORONTO, ONT.—PRINTING PRESSMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 875 empl.—32¢-an-hr. increase for journeymen consisting of 8¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Dec. 1, 1959; 9¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1960; an additional 5¢ an hr. on Sept. 1, 1960; 
5¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1961 and an additional 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. Dec. 1, 1961; work wk. 
reduced from 383 to 374 hrs. per wk; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks, 
after 15 yrs.). s 


DoMINION TEXTILE, MONTREAL, QUE.—UNITED TEXTILE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,300 empl.—8¢-an-hr. retroactive pay for the period from July 9, 1958 to 
Feb. 9, 1960; an additional 2¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 10, 1960, and a further 3¢-an-hr. increase 
eff. Feb. 1961. 


DoMINION TEXTILE, MONTMORENCY, SHERBROOKE, DRUMMONDVILLE AND MAGoG, QUE.— 
TEXTILE FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl—8¢ an hr. retroactive to 
June 11, 1958 for all empl. except those laid off at Sherbrooke and those on strike in Magog, 
an additional 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 15, 1960; Magog empl. to receive 10¢ an hr. increase retroactive 
to June 11, 1958 exclusive of strike period Sept. 27, 1959 to Feb. 14, 1960; empl. laid off at 
Sherbrooke to get 10¢ an hr. increase retroactive to June 11, 1958 exclusive of layoff period Nov. 
8, 1959 to Feb. 14, 1960. Empl. at all mills receive an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 15, 1961; 
overtime rates become eff. after 8 hrs. per day and 40 hrs. per wk. (previously only after 40 hrs, 
per wk.); no loss in seniority for Magog empl.; improved grievance procedure. 


MOontTREAL COTTONS, VALLEYFIELD, QUE.—UNITED TEXTILE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,500 empl.—8¢ an hr. retroactive pay for all empl. for the period from July 
9, 1958 to Feb. 9, 1960; an additional 2¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 10, 1960 plus another 3¢ 
eff. Feb. 1961; seniority to be applied to all departments. 


MontTrREAL LocoMoTivE Works, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—hourly rated empl. to receive 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 28, 
1959; there is to be no increase during the second yr. of the contract; in the third yr. all 
empl. will receive 5¢-an-hr. increase; vacation allowance provides for 2 wks. after 3 yrs. of 
service (previously 2 wks. after 4 yrs.); improved pension and hospital insurance plans; office 
empl. to receive $9.09-a-mo. increase retroactive to Oct. 29, 1959; there is to be no increase 
during the second yr. of the agreement but in the third yr. all office empl. will receive an 
additional $9 per month. 


Sranrock UranruM Mines, ELLioT LAKE, ONT.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—2% increase retroactive to Nov. 1, 1959, 3% increase eff. 
Nov. 16, 1960 and 4% eff. Nov. 16, 1961. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


“Roads to Resources” Investment Stands at $145 Million 


At the present time the federal and 
provincial Governments are making, jointly, 
$145 million investment in roads _ to 
resources, according to a statement pre- 
pared by Hon. Alvin Hamilton, Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
for the Canadian Good Roads Association. 

The total federal contribution to a prov- 
ince is limited to $7.5 million. If some 
provinces spend more than $7.5 million on 
the program, the federal share will not be 
increased. 

Roads and resources is a co-operative 
program to which the federal and provincial 
Governments undertake to contribute jointly 
to the building of roads that will help 
develop a promising resource. Mining, fores- 
try, fishing and recreation are the principal 
resources the roads will benefit. 

When the program is completed, Mr. 
Hamilton said, “rather more than 4,000 
miles of roads will be providing new, or 
better, access to now-hard-to-reach resources 
—or not far off the distance (if this were 
all one road) from St. John’s to Victoria. 

The program is not designed to assist 
the provinces to meet their normal highway 
commitments, the Minister stated, but is 
an offer to assist them with roads that they 
would not otherwise have built—“not at 
this time, at least.” The maintenance of the 
roads, and the improvement of their stand- 
ards, remain a provincial responsibility. 

The provinces were informed of the plan 
in February 1958 and by midsummer that 
year the program was under way in eight 
provinces. By the end of the year it was 
active in nine. Quebec is studying the pro- 
posals. 

Originally, the federal Government had 
intended the program to be a five-year one, 
but after details were worked out with the 
provinces it became clear that “so rigid 
a term” might become a financial and 
administrative straitjacket that, in some 
cases, would make it extremely difficult for 
a province to participate. It is now estimated 
that the program will last for an average of 
eight years, with some provinces taking a 
little less, others a little more time to com- 
plete the programs presently visualized. 

The roads to resources program should 
not be identified, the Minister said, with 
the program of development roads that the 
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federal Government is undertaking in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. The first 
is a co-operative program; the second, wholly 
a federal responsibility. , 

“Roads in the north are likely to be 
concentrated in the main on the develop- 
ment of mining, oil, and gas, and on provid- 
ing improved access between north and 
south and within the north itself. Roads to 
resources, on the other hand, have a more 
accessible area to serve, where the task 
of linking even a remote region with a 
larger centre of population is hardly com- 
parable to doing the same thing in most 
parts of the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories.” 

Mr. Hamilton stressed that the federal 
Government’s underlying purpose in the 
program is regional development, benefits 
that will accrue to the area as a whole. 


Once Labour Gazette Editor, 
Dr. Robert H. Coats Dies 


Dr. Robert Hamilton Coats, a former 
Editor of the Labour Gazette who went on 
to organize the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and become a first Dominion Statistician, 
died February 8 at the age of 85. 

Dr. Coats entered government service in 
February 1902 as Assistant Editor of The 
Labour Gazette when the late Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King was Deputy Minister 
of Labour and Editor of the Labour 
Gazette. Dr. Coats later became Editor. 

In 1912 Dr. Coats was named to an inter- 
departmental committee set up to study and 
solve duplication of statistical services in 
various government departments. 

Outcome of the committee’s deliberations 
was the formation of the Census Branch, 
and Dr. Coats was placed in charge of the 
Branch with the title of Dominion Statis- 
tician on July 1, 1915 (L.G. 1915, p. 138). 

In 1918, with enactment of the Bureau 
of Statistics Act, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was founded with Dr. Coats as 
its chief. He retired from the position of 
Dominion Statistician in 1942 but continued 
to serve actively in the field of statistics. 

He acted as a visiting professor of statis- 
tics in the University of Toronto Depart- 
ment of Political Economy until 1946; an 


adviser on statistics to the Ontario Govern- 
ment until 1944 and in 1947-48 was a statis- 
tical consultant to the United Nations’ Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

Author of numerous works on statistics, 
labour and human ecology, Dr. Coats con- 
tinued to write technical publications after 
retirement. 

During his career, Dr. Coats served as an 
adviser on several Royal Commissions and 
in 1913 was a member of the Commission 
that conducted an investigation into the 
Canadian cost of living. 

Born in Clinton, Ont., in 1874, Dr. Coats 
was graduated from the University. of 
Toronto in 1896. He held honorary degrees 
from his alma mater, McGill and Dalhousie 
Universities. 

Prior to entering the service of the federal 
Government, Dr. Coats was, for a short 
time, on the staff of the Toronto Globe. 


U.S. Survey Finds No Lessening 


Of Output with Increasing Age 

A study of the relationship between job 
performance and age among clerical work- 
ers, recently completed by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, suggests that arbi- 
trary barriers to the hiring of older workers 
based on the supposition that they produce 
less than younger workers is unwarranted. 

A study made by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour in two large department 
stores showed that the performance of the 
older sales employees was as good as if not 
better than that of younger workers (L.G., 
Oc 1959. p: 1022')* 

Three main findings of the U.S. study, 
which was summarized in the January issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, were: differences in 
output per man-hour of office workers in 
different age groups are insignificant; owing 
to individual variations within age groups, 
a large proportion of older workers exceed 
the average performance of workers in 
younger age groups; and workers in the 
older wage groups had a steadier rate of out- 
put than workers in the younger age groups. 

It was found that besides being as fast 
as the younger workers the older employees 
were just as accurate. 

The data used in the survey were collected 
during the winter of 1958-59 from office 
production records for 6,000 clerical work- 
ers whose employment was equally divided 
between five federal Government agencies 
and 21 companies in private industry. The 
companies included mail order houses, insur- 
ance firms, manufacturers, banks, public 
utilities, publishers, and retail stores. All 
were large employers. 


The occupations covered included such 
work as typing, secretarial work, filing, and 
the operation of keypunch and business and 
duplicating machines. Since there are few 
men in these occupations, only 15 per cent 
of the workers included in the survey were 
males. 


In the federal Government service, it was 
found that women employees aged 65 and 
over had the highest average output com- 
pared with the base group of women 35 
to 44 years old. Index comparisons for 
women in government and in private em- 
ployment were strikingly similar in the ages 
up to and including 54 years. 

In considering the results of the survey 
certain qualifications and limitations should 
be noted, the article points out. Since the 
survey was necessarily confined to offices 
that kept individual production records for 
workers,’ the data covered only a small 
proportion of all the office workers in the 
selected establishments and do not repre- 
sent a cross section of various office jobs. 
The work covered was mainly of a routine 
nature. 


Another fact that may have had some 
bearing on the results was that a large 
proportion of the workers studied were on 
incentive work, while those on time work 
were aware that their work was being 
measured. What effect this had on the 
results is not known, however. 

The article points out that incentive plans 
evidently reduce the proportion of workers 
of all ages who produce at low levels. The 
proportion of workers in the survey with 
nine months or more of experience and 
with output indexes of less than 70 was 
at least twice as large for time workers as 
it was for incentive workers. 


Most Negotiated Pension Plans 


In U.S. Have Vesting Provisions 

A majority of negotiated pension plans 
currently in effect in the United States con- 
tain vesting provisions and provide for 
voluntary retirement, a survey by the U.S. 
Department of Labor has found. 

The survey shows that 70 per cent of 
single-employer pension plans now have 
vesting provisions. In 1952 only 29 per 
cent had them. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all the 
plans make retirement wholly voluntary 
regardless of age while about 24 per cent 
make retirement voluntary at age 65 but 
involuntary at a later age, such as 68 or 
70. About two-thirds of the plans surveyed 
provided for voluntary retirement at age 65. 
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Labour Bodies Submit Briefs to Provincial Governments 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


Amendment of the provincial Labour Act 
to give the Department of Labour power 
to enforce the decisions of arbitration boards 
was requested by the Alberta Federation of 
Labour in its annual submission to the 
provincial Cabinet. 

The Federation complained that although 
the decisions of arbitration boards are sup- 
posed to be binding on both parties, the Act 
does not give the Department power to 
enforce them. Consequently, if an employer 
refuses to abide by a decision the union’s 
only recourse is to the courts. 

The brief also recommended amendment 
of the Act to provide more severe penalties 
for violation, and to provide for an increase 
in the number of Board inspectors in order 
that the Act might be more fully enforced. 

The Federation described the section of 
the Act that forbids an employer to inter- 
fere with the formation of a trade union as 
“a big joke.” It said that there were very 
few cases in which employers did not 
“interfere, coerce, intimidate and discrim- 
inate” in regard to employees who tried to 
form a union. Yet in no case has a penalty 
been enforced, the Federation said. 

The brief reiterated a previous request 
that if a majority of union members voted 
in favour of a union shop, the Board of 
Industrial Relations should order a union- 
shop provision to be part of the collective 
agreement. 

The Federation defended informative 
picketing and secondary boycotts, two prac- 
tices that it contended management is trying 
to eliminate. It opposed the certification of 
“company-dominated employee organiza- 
tions,” which it said is taking place in spite 
of evidence that companies have contributed 
to their formation. It said a trade union 
should be defined in law as an “international, 
national or provincial organization of em- 
ployees, or a local branch chartered by and 
in good standing with such an organization.” 

The brief described as “a backward step” 
a 1957 amendment to the Labour Act allow- 
ing children of 12 years of age to be 
employed. It asked repeal of the amend- 
ment, and that no juvenile should be allowed 
to be employed on construction projects, 
gardening or landscaping; and that no girl 
who was a juvenile should be allowed to 
work in a restaurant. 

Other requests contained in the brief 
asked that the maximum work week should 
be of 40 hours, with overtime at time and 
a half; that a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour for male and female workers should 
be enacted; and that two weeks annual vaca- 
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tion after one year’s service and three weeks 
after five years service should be required 
by law. 

The Federation also deplored the Gov- 
ernment’s persistent refusal, on the ground 
that there was no such discrimination, to 
enact legislation prohibiting discrimination 
because of race, colour or creed. It con- 
tended that, on the contrary, there had been 
several cases of discrimination during the 
past year. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


A comprehensive program of public works 
to help to relieve unemployment in the 
province was urged by the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour in a brief presented 
to the provincial Cabinet on February 3. 

If private industry is unable to provide 
employment for all who are willing and 
able to work, then governments at all levels 
must accept the responsibility, and the pro- 
vincial Government should take the lead, 
the Federation said. 

A series of amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act, including one that would 
automatically bring municipal boards and 
commissions under the Act as employers, 
was recommended. The Federation objected 
to last year’s amendment giving municipal 
councils and boards the right to vote them- 
selves out of the scope of the Act as 
employers. It considered this “an entirely 
unacceptable condition.” 

Other recommendations were that deci- 
sions of the Labour Relations Board should 
be final, and that certification should not be 
subject to stay by a court order. A previous 
request that no injunctions be granted in 
labour disputes until both parties had been 
given a chance to present their cases was 
repeated. 

The Federation recommended an amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Act to allow 
the Labour Relations Board, rather than 
individual employees, to institute prosecu- 
tions against employers considered guilty 
of unfair labour practices. Included in a 
number of practices that it thought should 
be considered unfair, the labour body men- 
tioned attempts by employers to discourage 
employees from joining unions. 

The brief asked that provincial public 
works employees should be given more 
effective bargaining rights, and that full 
bargaining rights should be given to em- 
ployees of the Liquor Control Board. 

The brief requested amendment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to bring 
within its scope all who work for wages, 
and to provide increased compensation for 


injured workers, increased allowances for 
widows, increased pensions for sufferers 
from silicosis, and a higher minimum weekly 
pension. A review of the whole matter of 
pensions paid to disabled or partly disabled 
workers, with a view to putting pensions 
on a “more realistic basis,” was asked for. 

An increase in the minimum wage for 
female workers to 75 cents an hour, and 
for male workers to $1.25 an hour was 
recommended. The brief also asked for an 
act that would protect the wage standards 
and working conditions of both male and 
female workers. 

The Federation said it was not entirely 
satisfied with the present hospital insurance 
plan but considered it a step in the right 
direction. It asked the Government to “give 
serious consideration to changing the way 
the plan is being financed,” and it recom- 
mended that the plan be extended to cover 
optical and dental services. 

Other things suggested included: abolition 
of wage garnishee as a means of collecting 
debts, and placing of a moratorium on 
debts or mortgages under government agen- 
cies; a compulsory system of automobile 
insurance, and investigation of present “un- 
reasonably high” premium rates with a view 
to the taking over by the Government of 
the administration of all types of motor 
vehicle insurance on a non-profit basis; an 
occupational illness plan for all permanent 
firemen in the province; and uniform day- 
light saving time throughout the province. 

The brief urged the Government to 
secure the united efforts of all the Atlantic 
provinces in pressing the federal Govern- 
ment to start construction of the Chignecto 
Canal as soon as possible. 

The Federation expressed concern at the 
intention of the federal Department of 
Transport to keep several St. Lawrence ports 
free from ice this winter. It urged the 
provincial Government to consider making 
a strong protest to the Department of 
Transport. 

The Government was commended for 
enacting legislation against racial discrim- 
ination. 


CMA Urges No Tax Increases 
In Forthcoming Budget 


Personal and corporate income tax rates 
are already too high and there should be no 
thought of further increases in such taxes 
in the coming budget, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association said in briefs pre- 
sented to the Ministers of Finance, Trade 
and Commerce, and National Revenue on 
February 5. The delegation was headed by 
CMA President W. H. Evans. 


The CMA contended that the federal 
Government should give Canadians a lead 
in holding down costs by avoiding any 
increases in public expenditures, at least 
until the budget allows personal and cor- 
poration income tax rates to be reduced to 
the level that prevailed before 1959. 

The delegation expressed satisfaction at 
the announcement by the Prime Minister 
that a Royal Commission, similar to the 
Hoover Commission in the United States, 
will be established to study all government 
operations, with the object of reducing 
expenses through improved efficiency. 

The Association said that too many im- 
ported goods, particularly from low-wage 
countries, are replacing Canadian-made 
goods of comparable or superior quality, 
thus slowing down industrial production 
and expansion in Canada and causing loss 
of employment. It recommended that the 
Government take steps effectively to control 
such imports. 

The Association does not accept the 
philosophy that inflation is either inevitable 
or desirable, the delegation said, and it 
contends that there can be no compromise 
with any form of inflation, including its 
insidious creeping form. 


Negotiators Must Put Public 


Above Own Interests—Reuther 


The collective bargaining process must be 
revised because it has failed to solve com- 
pletely the problems of labour-management 
relations, asserted Walter Reuther, President 
of the United Auto Workers and a Vice- 
President of the AFL-CIO, in an address at 
Assumption University, Windsor, Ont. 

The failure has resulted because labour 
and management have put their own interests 
above the general good, he said, and free 
labour and free management cannot be free 
unless they learn to co-operate in solving 
problems of all the people. 

“Rach of us has a greater responsibility 
to the general public than we have to the 
groups we represent directly,” Mr. Reuther 
said. He advocated year-round discussions 
between management and labour and that 
the public be given “all the facts” rather 
than “only propaganda.” 

He declared that collective bargaining 
must be based on economic facts, not 
economic power, but that only rarely are 
facts discussed at the bargaining table. Most 
bargaining sessions are dominated by per- 
sonal considerations and internal politics. 

Management and labour have a joint 
responsibility to the whole of society, not 
just to the shareholders and the workers, 
he said. 
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Department Issues Annual Review 
Of Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Seven of the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts were amended in 1959. The 
changes are described in the latest edition 
of Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, an 
annual comparison of compensation laws by 
the Legislation Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

The amendments in Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia implemented recommendations of 
Royal Commissions. The changes in Saskat- 
chewan resulted from an inquiry into the 
Act by a Committee of Review, which that 
province appoints every four years. 

The British Columbia Act was extensively 
revised; the Acts of Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island were 
amended in several important aspects. 

In British Columbia, the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is paid 
were increased from $4,000 to $5,000; the 
lump sum payment to a widow was raised 
from $100 to $250, and her monthly pen- 
sion was raised from $75 to $90 (the 
highest amount payable under any of the 
provincial Acts). 

In Manitoba the ceiling on annual earn- 
ings were increased from $3,500 to $4,500 
and the minimum weekly payment for 
temporary total and permanent total dis- 
ability was increased from $15 to $25, or 
earnings, if less; the lump sum payable to 
a widow was increased to $300 from $200 
and her monthly pension from $65 to $75. 

In Newfoundland the Act was revised 
to make it mandatory for the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to appoint a committee 
at least once in every five years to review 
and report on the Act and its administration. 


In New Brunswick the minimum payment 
for temporary total disability was increased 
from $15 to $25 a week, or earnings, if 
less; travelling salesmen were brought 
within the scope of the Act. 


In Nova Scotia the minimum weekly 
payment for temporary total disability was 
raised from $15 to $20, or earnings, if less; 
the lump sum payable to a widow was 
increased from $100 to $150, her monthly 
allowance from $50 to $60 and the monthly 
benefit to each dependent child under age 
16 from $20 to $22.50; the maximum 
monthly allowance for a widow and children 
was increased from $150 to $172.50. 

In Prince Edward Island the Act was 
amended to authorize the Workmen’s com- 
pensation Board to bring any industry under 
the Act by regulation; another amendment 
raised the lump sum payment to a widow 
from $100 to $200. 
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In Saskatchewan the lump sum payable 
to a widow was increased from $250 to $300 
and provision was made for a lump sum 
payment, not exceeding $50, in the discre- 
tion of the Board, to each orphan child 
under 16 to meet the expenses arising from 
the death of the parent. 

The publication, which is available from 
the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 
25 cents, comprises the main points of 
provincial workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion. Tables set out the scale of benefits 
and the occupational diseases compensated. 

A summary of the provisions of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization on workmen’s 
compensation permits comparison between 
ILO standards and the provincial statutes. 


Says Shifts in U.S. Labour Force 
To Bring Changed Hiring Policies 

A marked change in the United States 
labour force in the next 10 years that may 
require a major overhaul in the employment 
policies of many businesses was forecast by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell in 
releasing a new study by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor entitled Manpower: Challenge 
of the 1960's. 

“Employers who do not abandon policies 
against hiring workers because of their age, 
sex, religion, nationality or because they 
may be handicapped in some way, may have 
real trouble finding workers in the decade 
ahead,” he said. 

The study predicts that the labour force 
will increase by 20 per cent, and the coun- 
try’s population by 15 per cent in the next 
10 years. 

The study also predicts that the proportion 
of older workers will increase to a point 
where two of every five employees will be 
over the age of 45 years. By 1970 it is 
estimated that one of every three employees 
will be a woman. 

Workers under 25 years of age will 
account for nearly half of the labour force 
during the 1960’s, even though prospective 
workers will remain in school longer. 

There will be a comparatively small 
increase among workers 25 to 34 years old, 
it was forecast, but there will be fewer 
workers aged 35 to 44. Many of those 
who will be in the latter group were born 
during the 1930 depression years, when 
birth rates were low. 

The U.S. Department expects that em- 
ployment will continue to grow faster in 
the service industries than in the produc- 
tion industries; that it will grow much 
faster in construction, finance, insurance 
and real estate; and that the fastest growth 


will occur among professional and tech- 
nical occupations, especially engineers, scien- 
tists and technicians. 


Two Plans Operating in U.S. 
To Soften Blow of Technology 


A Rochester, N.Y., firm is presently the 
scene of a union-management experiment 
in the retraining and relocation of workers 
whose jobs are threatened by technological 
advances. And on the United States west 
coast, distribution this spring of a $1,500,000 
fund set up to compensate longshoremen for 
work lost through the introduction of labour- 
saving devices awaits only the approval of 
union members. 

Since December 21, 1959, Harold Xerox, 
Inc., manufacturers of photography equip- 
ment, has been sending 12 of its employees 
to the Rochester Institute of Technology 
to learn new skills. If the program proves 
successful, the company will put 60 more 
employees through the course this year. 

During the training period Harold Xerox, 
will pay all costs, including tuition fees of 
$400 for each worker, and an hourly wage 
of $2.50 (the company average) for a 
40-hour week. The firm estimates that it 
will pay out between $1,750 and $2,000 for 
each man enrolled. 

Upon completing the course, the workers 
will be given new jobs at the plant and 
will continue to draw the $2.50 an hour 
even if the new job does not ordinarily pay 
that much. They will also retain full com- 
pany seniority throughout the retraining 
and relocation period. 

The experiment was suggested by Abra- 
ham Chatman, Manager of the Rochester 
Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, an affiliate of which, 
the Amalgamated Photographic Supply 
Workers Union, represents the workers. 

In last year’s negotiations, the west coast 
longshoremen’s union agreed to accept the 
installation of labour-saving devices and, in 
return, the employers agreed to share with 
the workers the money thus saved. Although 
no criteria for determining how to calculate 
the savings have been selected, the parties 
have agreed on an arbitrary amount of 
$1,500,000 for distributions this year. 


72 Per Cent of U.S. Agreements 
Provide 7 or More Paid Holidays 


The percentage of collective agreements 
in the United States that granted seven or 
seven and a half paid holidays a year 
increased from 40 to 44, and the percentage 
that granted eight or eight and a half days 
increased from 11 to 20 between 1957 and 


1960, according to a survey by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc. 

The agreements providing nine or more 
paid holidays increased from 6 to 8 per 
cent of the total while the percentage of 
agreements granting six or six and a half 
days dropped from 30 to 16. The proportion 
that provided for no paid holidays fell 
from 10 per cent to 9 per cent. 

Premium pay for work done on paid 
holidays was specified in 94 per cent of the 
agreements. 

The survey was based on a continuing 
analysis of 400 representative union con- 
tracts. 

(For a report on the latest survey of 
selected working conditions in Canadian 
industry, see page 297 of this issue.) 


Persons from Canada Can Obtain 
U.K. Welfare Benefits Sooner 


Persons coming to the United Kingdom 
from Canada will qualify more quickly for 
family allowances, unemployment benefit 
and retirement pensions as a result of a 
British order-in-council—the Family Allow- 
ances and National Insurance (Canada) 
Order, 1959—issued on December 21, 1959. 

Families coming from Canada will begin 
drawing family allowances immediately, if 
they become ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom. Persons age 70 years or 
over who claim retirement pensions after 
a prescribed period of residence in the 
United Kingdom will be allowed to count 
each week of residence in Canada as a 
National Insurance contribution paid in the 
United Kingdom. 


Thus, as an extreme example, a man who. 


left the United Kingdom at the age of 18 
and stayed in Canada until the age of 69 
can now, if he returns to the U.K., begin 
to draw a retirement pension after one 
year’s residence. 

Persons from the U.K. coming to Canada 
were already able to qualify for correspond- 
ing Canadian benefits as quickly as Cana- 
dians moving to Britain are now able to do. 


Report “Right-To-Work” Laws 


Retard Area’s Industrialization 


Industrialization has been retarded in 
areas in the United States where “right-to- 
work” laws have been adopted, the National 
Council for Industrial Peace has reported. 

The Council asserts that industries that 
help develop the economy of an area prefer 
to locate in high-wage states rather than 
in states with right-to-work laws, where 
lower wages prevail. 
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CLC Establishes National Council 
Of Affiliated Broadcast Unions 


A national council of broadcast unions 
has been established by the Canadian Labour 
Congress. The new council will co-ordinate 
labour-management relations activities of 
affiliated unions in the radio, television and 
film production industries. 


The unions included are the Canadian 
Council of Authors and Artists, the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators, and the Cana- 
dian Wire Service Guild (American News- 
paper Guild). 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


January 22—Minister of Labour answers 
several questions concerning protests about 
recent unemployment insurance regulations 
dealing with holiday pay and severance pay 
(p. 208). 

Research into causeway to Prince Edward 
Island is continuing, the Minister of Public 
Works reports in answer to a question 
(213): 

That Canada accept more immigrants 
was urged by two speakers in the debate 
on the address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne (Mr. Maloney, p. 218; Mr. 
Regier, p. 231). 

January 25—A gents to fill out claims for 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
at the rate of $1 per form are appointed 
on the basis of merit, the Minister of Labour 
says when answering a question (p. 260). 

Organized labour will play a key role in 
the solution of Canada’s domestic problems, 
says C. W. Carter, Newfoundland member, 
speaking during the debate on the address 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne 
(p. 266). 

Chignecto canal should be given priority 
before any more money is spent on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, says W. L. M. 
Creaghan (Westmorland) during the Throne 
Speech debate (p. 293). 

Commission’ to study the relation of 
wages, prices and profits should be estab- 
lished, says Harold E. Winch (Vancouver 
East) in the debate (p. 300). 

January 26—Canadian gifts of wheat and 
flour to Colombo Plan countries have 
totalled $46,000,000 in two years, and long- 
term loans $35,000,000, Hon. Gordon 
Churchill announces during the debate on 
the address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne (p. 332). 

Canada sixth in rank among the world’s 
largest manufacturing nations. About one- 
quarter of the employed population in the 
country is in manufacturing, Hon. Gordon 
Churchill tells the House (p. 334). 

Increased immigration urged by L. D. 
Crestohl (Cartier) (p. 338). 
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January 28—Unemployment insurance 
regulations relating to holiday pay will be 
referred to the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee for consideration, the 
Minister of Labour announces (p. 431). 

Conditions in the textile industry in 
Canada are “seriously deteriorating,” asserts 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Laurier). Hon. 
Donald Fleming, Minister of Finance, 
asserts that they are not (p. 425). 

$10,000,000 annual loss for Newfound- 
land will result from the closing down of 
Pepperrell,, ain. force) base; Je ak. es bucker 
(Trinity-Conception) says during debate on 
address in reply to the Throne Speech (p. 
461). 

New Civil Service Act should give civil 
servants “the right to a fair wage, otherwise 
the Prime Minister’s Bill of Rights, that is 
supposed to give equal rights to all Cana- 
dians, will prove to be a farce and not 
worth the paper it is written on,” Mr. 
Tucker also said (p. 462). 

The problem of technological change, in- 
cluding automation, has been under study 
of the federal Department of Labour since 
the summer of 1956, the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question (p. 489). 

January 29—Explanation given by the 
Prime Minister of his statement in reply 
to one contained in Canadian Labour Con- 
gress brief to the Government (p. 491). 
(See. LG, Feb:,¢p5 150). 

Municipal winter work incentive program 
this year has provided 34,000 jobs, a figure 
considerably higher than that at the same 
time last year, the Minister of Labour 
reports when speaking in the Throne Speech 
debate. In his speech he reviewed employ- 
ment and unemployment trends since 1946 
(p. 510). 

February 1—Marking of Imported Goods 
Order requires legible and permanent mark- 
ing of 44 different varieties of imported 
goods, including many textiles, the Minister 
of National Revenue replies to a question 
(p. 548). 

Report on activities relating to vocational 
training programs for unemployed persons 


given by the Minister of Labour in reply to 
a question (p. 609). 

February 3—Report on _ technological 
changes and skilled manpower in the auto- 
motive industry is nearing completion, the 
Minister of Labour reports in answer to a 
question (p. 677). A report has already 
been completed entitled Technological 
Changes and Skilled Manpower in the Elec- 
tric and Electronics Industry and in the 
Heavy Machinery Industry, as part of the 
research program on the training of skilled 
manpower. ; 

Federal Government employees numbered 
204,726 on July 31, 1959, the latest date 
for which figures are available (p. 679). 

Increases in Japanese textile imports in 
1959 ‘were “far beyond any reasonable 
definition of orderly growth,” the Minister 
of Finance says in reply to a question on 
the Government’s actions towards ensuring 
that Japanese imports proceed on an orderly 
basis (p. 681). 

Work on Dorval airport is going on 
satisfactorily and there is no need for an 
inquiry as requested in the brief of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, the Minister of Transport replies 
when questioned (p. 693). 

Progress reported on motion that the 
House go into committee to consider a 
measure for amending the Railway Act so 
that grants could be made from the railway 
grade crossing fund for a further period 
of three years beyond January 31, 1961 
(p. 696). 

Unemployment figures given for Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, as of January 
7, by the Minister of Labour (p. 706). 

Coal production in Nova Scotia declined 
in 1959 from 1958 and 1957, the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce said in reply to a 
question, during which he gave production 
statistics (p. 706). 

February 4—Estimates for fiscal 1960-61 
tabled by the Minister of Finance (p. 709). 


February 5—Bill No. C-9, to amend the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act to make its provisions applicable 
to federal civil servants, debated but the 
House adjourned without question put (p. 
800). 

February 9—Canada Labour Relations 
Board rejected applications of the Seafarers’ 
International Union and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, both of which sought to 
act as bargaining agent for seamen employed 
by the Kingcome Navigation Company, on 
the grounds that neither succeeded in ob- 
taining the support of the majority of the 
employees involved (p. 864). 


Possibilities of providing assistance for 
some 200 Tsable River Coal miners whose 
place of employment on Vancouver Island 
is ceasing operations on March 1 have 
been explored by the Government, the 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
tells a questioner (p. 869). 

February 10—Government measures to 
assist unemployed miners on Bell Island, 
Nfid., are outlined by the Minister of 
Labour in answer to a question (p. 919). 

Decision to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, “a 
very important Act,” must receive “very 
serious consideration,” the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner (p. 927). 

Study of the segregation of seasonal 
workers under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and of the inclusion of farm help 
under the same Act, has not yet been com- 
pleted, the Minister of Labour replies to 
a question (p. 946). 

February 12—A very satisfactory agree- 
ment was recently reached between the 
federal Department of Transport and the 
Great Lakes Pilots Association in respect 
to pay and hours of work, the Minister of 
Transport advises a questioner (p. 1002). 

Item in the Estimates concerning the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
debated for almost the entire sitting but 
was not passed (p. 1003). 

February 15—Request for copy of the 
Civil Service Commission report concerning 
pay increases for civil servants was rejected 
by a vote of 117 to 32 (p. 1055). 

Motion calling for the Government to 
consider the advisability of discussing with 
appropriate United States authorities the 
question of unemployment insurance benefits 
to Canadian woodsmen working in the state: 
of Maine was debated (p. 1061). 

February 16—Members of standing com- 
mittee of the House are announced (p. 
1097). 

The Prime Minister promised that the 
Government would continue to give the 
fullest consideration to the unemployment 
situation at Elliot Lake (p. 1104). 

Rates of pay for civilians at the United 
States Air Force base at Beausejour, Man., 
are set by the base authorities, guided by 
schedules put out by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, the 
Minister of Labour replies to a question 
(p. 1106). 

Employees beyond the retirement age of 
65 will be granted extensions of employment 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion if they request it, providing the em- 
ployee is in good health and is giving satis- 
factory service, the Minister of Labour 
replies to question (p. 1146). 
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42nd Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Delegates hear reports on labour relations, winter construction, housing and 


apprenticeship. 


Labour relations forum hears discussion of administration of 


labour legislation by Alberta Deputy Minister. Gordon Cushing among speakers 


Labour relations, apprenticeship training, 
winter construction, and housing were some 
of the subjects discussed at the 42nd annual 
meeting of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, held in Calgary January 24 to 27 
inclusive. Some 700 delegates attended the 
sessions. 

The meeting was preceded, on January 23, 
by a one-day labour relations forum, at 
which K. A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Alberta, spoke on the adminis- 
tration of labour legislation. 

Speakers at some of the sections into 
which the CCA annual meeting is divided 
included Gordon Cushing, Assistant Minis- 
ter of Labour, Ottawa, who gave a review 


of federal legislation on fair wages and 
hours of labour; R. H. MacCuish, federal 
Department of Labour, who spoke on the 
training of apprentices; and J. H. Kelly, 
Vice-President of Burns & Co., Calgary, 
who gave an address on labour-management 
relations. 

At general sessions, delegates heard re- 
ports from the Association’s standing com- 
mittees, some of which are summarized here. 

In the election of officers, J. M. Soules 
of Port Credit, Ont., was elected President 
for 1960 in succession to J. E. Harrington, 
Montreal. National Vice-Presidents elected 
were: A. G. Sullivan, Halifax, and H. R. 
Montgomery, Montreal. 


Labour Relations Forum 


A one-day labour relations forum was 
held by the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion in connection with the annual meeting. 
On the Saturday before the meeting’s first 
general session on Monday, a panel of 
eight speakers discussed at both morning 
and afternoon sessions the labour relations 
problems of the construction industry. 


The luncheon speaker was K. A. Pugh, 
recently appointed Deputy. Minister of 
Labour, Alberta, and Chairman of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations. 


K. A. Pugh 


There is a wide gulf between labour and 
management in the construction industry 
and the only point of agreement is that the 
industry has problems connected with col- 
lective bargaining that are different from 
those in other industries, said Mr. Pugh. 


“There must be more comprehensive study 
and review by employers and trade unions 
concerned in the construction industry of 
all the problems affecting collective bargain- 
ing in your industry before changes in 
practices or in legislation be made,” he 
declared. 


The speaker remarked at the outset that 
Alberta is the only province that, before it 
amends its Labour Act, holds hearings at 
which it consults representatives of manage- 
ment and labour regarding proposed amend- 
ments. This consultation, he thought, “has 
removed many of the problems in adminis- 
tration of the law.” 
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Referring to the question of international 
or national agreements, Mr. Pugh pointed 
out that such agreements are not valid in 
Alberta unless ratified by the employer and 
the local union concerned. 


Construction industry representatives have 
suggested that there should be no collective 
bargaining until a certain or major propor- 
tion of the workmen are employed on the 
project. But, he pointed out, this suggestion 
conflicted with the ordinary practices of 
the industry. 

Another suggestion was that closed shops 
should be outlawed, yet “you yourselves 
enter into agreements with trade unions 
providing for closed shops to ensure that 
you will have sufficient supply to meet your 
needs.” Albertans believe that the question 
of union security should remain a matter for 
collective bargaining, he said. 

Turning to the difficulties connected with 
the certification of craft unions in the indus- 
try, Mr. Pugh pointed out that the practice 
of the Alberta Board in dealing with the 
question of the units of employees appro- 
priate for certification was “largely based on 
your own practices in the field of collective 
bargaining.” 

Referring to suggestions that legislation 
similar to the Trades-union Act of British 
Columbia should be enacted in Alberta, the 
Deputy-Minister said that he thought too 
little attention had been paid to the legal 
remedies that already exist against unlawful 
actions by unions. 


Where an organizational picket line is placed 
around the project and if it is honoured by 
the members of trade unions covered by exist- 
ing collective agreements, then each and every 
employee refusing to cross the picket line is 
in breach of the terms of the collective agree- 
ment and could be made subject to suit to 
recover any damages caused by refusal to work. 

Mr. Pugh then cited two cases in which 
union members and officers were sued, in 
one case as the result of the establishment 
of an organizational picket line and in the 
other because of participation in an illegal 
strike. In one of the cases, at least, the 
court action had a “salutary effect” on 
labour-management relations of the com- 
pany and the unions. 

Regarding the resort to injunctions against 
unlawful picketing, he advised against the 
making of frivolous applications with the 
object of trying to frustrate the rights of 
employees to engage in a lawful strike. On 
the other hand, he said that employers 
should not be deterred from applying for 
injunctions by fear of reprisals by the 
unions. Such fears, he said, were unfounded. 
“We should never allow threats or fear to 
interfere with sound judgment in making 
decisions affecting affairs of the employer 
and the rights of the employees,” he 
asserted. 

New remedies might be desirable only if 
their object were to provide a quicker way 
to gain protection against unlawful activities 
in order to guard investments and the wel- 
fare of the industry’s employees, the speaker 
said. 

Mr. Pugh described some of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of industry-wide 
bargaining, which he said was advocated by 
a number of employers in the construction 
industry. 

At one time labour legislation in British 
Columbia had the effect of encouraging 
industry-wide bargaining. But, he said, “Look 
what happened in British Columbia.” On 
the other hand, reports from Ontario seemed 
to show that industry-wide bargaining had 
met with some success in the construction 
industry. 

The speaker suggested that there should 
be a well thought out program of joint 
consultations between members of the CCA 
and the various building trades unions with 
the object of reviewing the problems con- 
fronting the industry and reaching an under- 
standing as to the responsibilities of both 
parties to each other, and above all to 
the public. “This consultation between em- 
ployers and the trade unions in the field 
of apprenticeship training has been most 
outstanding,” he reminded the delegates. 

The labour relations problems of the 
construction industry can be dealt with 


legislatively in part, but “the greater part 
can be solved with clearer understanding of 
the responsibilities and obligations of all 
parties concerned, tolerance in dealings, and 
bargaining with the utmost good faith—with 
all cards on the table.” 


W. E. Williams 


With few exceptions, the labour laws of 
the province of Quebec have been fair, and 
more progressive and helpful to the con- 
struction industry than tthe laws of the 
provinces in which some of its critics reside, 
said W. E. Williams, Chairman of the Build- 
ing Trades Joint Committee of Montreal, in 
remarks at the labour relations forum. He 
was describing the functions of Joint Com- 
mittees in Quebec. 

“The new look that has come to Quebec’s 
Government in the last few months has 
served to emphasize that Quebec is rapidly 
drawing away from its isolationism and is 
participating fully in the economic and 
political development of Canada,” Mr. Wil- 
liams said. 

The speaker recommended the establish- 
ment of a joint committee in territories 
where none exist. 

After contrasting a consultative joint 
committee with an administrative joint 
committee, Mr. Williams said that in his 
opinion “any joint committee which suc- 
ceeds in bringing together senior represen- 
tatives of both labour and management is 
a valuable asset in itself. If such a com- 
mittee meets regularly and has clearly 
defined tasks to perform, one desirable 
by-product is that members get to know 
one another and get to understand the 
attitudes and motivations of each other.” 


W. A. Nisbet 


“With relatively few exceptions, the 
labour relations statutes have not laid down 
rights for employers. The whole trend of 
thinking had been to prevent the undue 
exploitation of the wage earner by the 
employer, and this preoccupation with the 
need to protect workers resulted in little 
or no attention being given to the right 
of employers. The inference was that they 
already had all the rights and protection 
they needed, and some of the early abuses 
of labour tended to reinforce this inference,” 
said W. A. Nisbet, Co-ordinator, Alberta 
Builders’ Exchange Council, Edmonton, in 
addressing the labour relations forum on 
“The Promotion of Labour Legislation.” 


“The full effect of protective labour legis- - 


lation could not become apparent until the 
workers had had time to take advantage 
of the more favourable environment in 
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which they found themselves to organize 
and grow into strong and articulate groups 
able to exploit fully the advantages they 
had been given,” he continued. 

This, he said, was the “general historical 
perspective” with which the first approach 


to the task of promoting labour legislation 
should perhaps be made. 

He then described to the forum the steps 
that employers’ organizations ought to fol- 
low when seeking to obtain amendments 
to existing labour legislation. 


Addresses of Labour Interest 


Gordon G. Cushing 


It is not the desire of anyone charged 
with the administration of the federal Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act to create 
difficulties or hardships for the building 
and construction industry, Gordon G. Cush- 
ing, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
told the general contractors section of the 
CCA. He was reviewing the development 
and administration of the Act and Regula- 
tions. 

You have a tremendous capital investment 
to care for. You are faced with the seriousness 
of seasons in Canada and you have the import- 
ance and desire to get jobs done. We who are 
charged with the administration of the fair 
wages legislation want to be as helpful as 
possible, keeping in mind the original concept 
of this legislation when it was approved by 
Parliament that it constituted a declaration of 
social policy with respect to the responsibility 
of government to maintain and make applicable 
to workers engaged on government contracts 
reasonably adequate standards of wages and 
working conditions. 

Commenting on complaints that are some- 
times made about revisions made in wage 
schedules between the beginning and com- 
pletion of a contract, Mr. Cushing pointed 
out that changes were made as infrequently 
as possible and that the Department did not 
amend a wage rate until it was clearly 
indicated that the rate had changed through 
collective bargaining or some other proced- 
ure. “It is usually found that the contractor 
has already implemented the new rate 
before receiving a revised schedule,” he said. 


As for the limitation on hours of work 
and the requirement for overtime rates of 
pay, he remarked that relaxation of the 
limits on daily and weekly hours established 
by the legislation was permitted only where 
the Governor in Council may provide or 
the Minister of Labour may authorize in 
cases of emergency. But restriction of the 
granting of overtime permits was not too 
serious: in the last nine months of 1959, 
246 overtime permits were granted for con- 
struction and 39 for dredging, Mr. Cushing 
reported. 


R. H. MacCuish 


The problem of finding enough oppor- 
tunities for good on-the-job training for the 
required number of apprentices, which is 
always present, is entirely a problem for 
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the industry concerned, said R. H. Mac- 
Cuish, Assistant Director of the Vocational 
Training Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour, who spoke on the subject, “The 
Manufacturers’ Stake in Apprenticeship”. 
He was addressing the manufacturers and 
suppliers section of the CCA. 

“Tf contractors will not employ appren- 
tices there will be no apprentices trained. 
Many skills—judgment, accuracy, speed— 
cannot be taught in a school, and the type 
of supervision and training given to the 
apprentice by the journeyman with whom 
he works and by the foreman or supervisor 
determines largely the final level of com- 
petence reached by the apprentice,’ Mr. 
MacCuish said. 

Although there has been an increase in 
the number of registered apprentices during 
the past few years, he said it was generally 
agreed that the number still falls far short 
of meeting the future needs of the con- 
struction industry. 

“Many contractors do not hire appren- 
tices and therefore contribute nothing to 
the future of the industry. This is dis- 
couraging to those contractors who do a 
good job of training, only to lose many of 
their graduates to pirating employers who 
train none,” the speaker remarked. 

He said that if it was good business to 
spend time and money on research and 
development to produce better material and 
equipment it was good business to do the 
same for the development of tradesmen 
who will be able to get the most out of 
this equipment and material. 

Among the ways in which members of 
the Canadian Construction Association could 
help to promote the training of apprentices, 
Mr. MacCuish mentioned the following: 

—By providing training opportunities for 
apprentices if they employed tradesmen, and 
by encouraging contractors with whom they 
dealt to take on as many apprentices as 
they could properly train. 

—By supporting the CCA in its efforts 
to promote the training of future tradesmen. 

—By encouraging the proper type of 
young men to choose the construction indus- 
try as a career; and by helping to provide 
careers, not just jobs, in the industry. 

“To be successful this program requires 
the support of everybody connected with 


the industry. Unless standards are recog- 
nized and required they are meaningless. 
You can help establish these standards and 
see that they are adequate,” he said. 


J. H. Kelly 


In dealing with labour problems, what is 
needed is an understanding of human 
relations rather than an attitude that regards 
labour relations as something entirely 
divorced from our everyday dealings with 
human beings, said J. Howard Kelly, Q.C., 
Vice-President of Burns & Co., Calgary, in 
an address entitled “Understanding Could 
Be a Cure,” given before the road builders 
and heavy construction section of the 
Association. 

“One question is posed for both manage- 
ment and labour: ‘Are you obsessed with 
personal desires, or are you seeking the 
Truth?’ The trouble is few people really 
think, they merely adjust their prejudices,” 
the speaker said. 

The success of our free enterprise system 
depends on management’s ability to narrow 
the gap between workers and employers, he 
asserted. “What management should do is 
exercise its right to make facts available 
to its employees...Management should 
never be hoodwinked into thinking that any 
law prohibits an employer making facts 
known to his workers.” 

Mr. Kelly warned that “you cannot make 
collective bargaining work or settle any 
labour problem by dealing with it emotion- 
ally.” If, as management sometimes com- 
plains, labour leaders do not understand 
business or its problems, “Then there is a 
sales job to be done,” he commented. 

Speaking of differences between labour 
and management, which he referred to as 
“a chronic problem in our economy, one 
of society’s self-imposed problems enjoying 
political benediction,” he admitted that “in 
the past many unfair advantages were taken 
of labour” but he contended that the 
pendulum has swung too far the other way, 
and “the problem is to level out the 
balance.” 

The speaker compared the ceaseless strug- 
gle between labour and management to a 
revolving door, in which “you never get 
very far.” In the struggle between the two 
parties, with management on the one side 
unwilling to make further concessions, and 
on the other side the unions with their 
“apparently insatiable demands for more 
and still more,” Mr. Kelly said, “it is 
regrettable that members have so little to 
say.” They needed a “return of their identity 
and influence,” he contended. 

Taking one particular facet of the labour 
question, the speaker discussed the question 


of increased productivity in relation to 
wages. In reply to the claim of some union 
advocates that the workers should have a 
principal share of increased output, he 
declared that the increase was really the 
result chiefly of technological improvement 
and “not increased effort or improved 
accomplishment by the worker.” 

In any case, increases in productivity have 
been reflected in real wages, when measured 
over a long period of time, he pointed out. 
He denied that in the short run there had 
been in the past any close relation between 
wage increases and productivity increases. 
“For example, from 1870 to 1950 output 
per man-hour increased 351 per cent, while 
average hourly earnings went up 723 per 
cent.” Looking back over the past, Mr. 
Kelly declared that in no decade had output 
per man-hour and average hourly earnings 
risen proportionately together. “Only three 
five-year periods between 1899-1946 show 
any close relationships,” he said. 

The speaker also pointed out that there 
was a wide variation between different 
industries in the rate of growth of produc- 
tivity. Between 1939 and 1950 in one indus- 
try it had increased 186 per cent, while in 
other industries it ranged from 46 per cent 
to as little as 1 per cent. He contended, 
however, that during the period in all but 
one industry studied wages rose faster than 
output per man-hour. 

Mr. Kelly disputed the “commonly 
accepted yearly increment figure of 2 to 3 
per cent,” which, he said, overstated the 
actual rate of growth in national produc- 
tivity. 

Shifts in labour time from low-value to 
high-value products, or from industries with 
low production per man-hour to those with 
high output, cause productivity increases to be 
overstated by as much as 4 of 1 per cent per 
year. Also, the term “labour time” does not 
include the hours spent by proprietors, inde- 
pendent contractors and others who are not 
paid on a wage or salary basis. Their inclusion 
would reduce the estimate considerably. 

Wage levels are determined by a variety 
of factors, the speaker said, and he urged 
that “a national productivity formula would 
tend to exclude the use of other factors in 
wage determination. It thus would freeze 
the existing relationships, crystalize distor- 
tions, inject rigidity into and inhibit collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

He also contended that “others beside 
labour should profit from increased produc- 
tivity.” Consumers should get part of the 
benefit in the form of lower prices or 
improved quality. Part of it should also be 
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applied to further capital investment and 
to help the nation “to absorb the tremend- 
ous costs of insuring national security.” 
A uniform “productivity” wage increase 
policy would promote inflation, the speaker 
argued. 

“Of the differences between management- 
labour, I am not going to say what is right 


or wrong, but I do know, nothing is right 
that won’t work, and any arrangement that 
will work will have to be reconciled on both 
sides. If the forces of management and 
labour are going to commit themselves to 
a struggle for power within the highly 
delicate mechanism of our economy neither 
can win and democracy will lose.” 


Committee Reports 


Labour Relations 

“Construction employers are particularly 
conscious of the great value of the trade 
union movement to our society, and there 
are many points of common agreement 
between both parties in the industry,” the 
CCA labour relations committee said in its 
report. “Further progress can be obtained 
on matters of mutual interest through joint 
discussions and ready co-operation. 

“In recent times, however, labour legis- 
lation has become seriously outmoded and 
negotiations frequently have become too 
one-sided in favour of the unions. 

“There have been some encouraging 
developments which help to rectify this 
situation and place our relationships on a 
more equitable basis,” the report continued. 
“Where progress waS made it has been the 
result of concerted action.” The report 
pointed to the effective structure of unions 
as the source of much of their strength 
and noted that there was as yet no counter- 
part on the employers’ side of the industry. 

The committee expressed the opinion that 
“continued attention must be given to the 
provincial and federal Governments to effect 
the desired corrective changes to labour 
legislation.” 


Wintertime Construction 


A further gain in the volume of con- 
struction and employment during the present 
winter is expected, the national joint winter- 
time construction committee said. As one 
reason for continuing to promote winter- 
time construction, the report pointed out 
that about a third of those unemployed this 
winter are construction workers. 

“The possibility of extending the incentive 
principle to encourage the construction of 
privately financed projects in the winter 
months continued to receive attention by 
the committee. Action was also again taken 
by the federal Government in extending 
direct loans for certain types of houses built 
during the winter months. The committee 
has also favoured the provision of some sort 
of tax concession which could be made to 
encourage wintertime construction of indus- 


trial and commercial projects,” the report 
said, 
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The committee said that the federal 
Government’s policy of restricting the hours 
of work on federal construction projects 
to eight a day and 44 a week during the 
winter months still leads to complaints that 
wintertime employment is thereby restricted 
rather than encouraged. The matter was 
taken up in an interview with the Minister 
of Labour, during which the committee 
expressed the view that weekly rather than 
daily maximum hours of labour would be 
preferable. 


Apprenticeship Training 


The registration of indentured apprentices 
in the construction trades in the eight prov- 
inces that have apprenticeship agreements 
with the federal Government increased by 
9 per cent, reaching a total of 9,435, the 
apprenticeship training committee stated in 
its report. The increase was the largest 
since 1956. 

The committee, however, expressed regret 
that training programs in force still failed 
to meet the need for skilled tradesmen both 
now and in the future. It remarked with 
satisfaction that steps are under way in 
several provinces to extend some form of 
organized training to operating engineers 
working with construction equipment. 

The committee urged all general and trade 
contractors to accept their responsibilities 
by providing as many job training oppor- 
tunities for apprentices as possible. 

The report mentioned that new or enlarged 
facilities for training were being provided 
in Moose Jaw, Burnaby and Edmonton, and 
in other parts of Canada steps were being 
taken to meet the demand for new schools. 


Housing 


Although housing completions during 
1959 reached a new record of more than 
150,000, the number of starts fell below 
the 1958 record by 15 per cent, the report 
of the housing committee stated. The falling 
off in starts was particularly marked towards 
the end of 1959 and the outlook for the 
year ahead was more than usually uncertain, 
the committee said. 

The volume of housing is strongly in- 
fluenced, both directly and indirectly, by 
federal Government policy, said the report. 


Satisfaction was expressed at a statement of 
the Minister of Public Works to the effect 
that “the Government recognizes the need 
to maintain the total housing program at a 
reasonable level.” 

The interest rate on National Housing 
Act loans had become the most controver- 
sial issue of the year in connection with 
housing, the report said. Regarding the 


effect of the raising of the rate to 6% from 
6 per cent on December 17, the committee 
said that it was too early to tell whether 
it would lead to an increase in the amount 
of money offered by lending institutions. 
Lack of serviced land and an increase in 
its price many times greater than the rise 
in building costs was an important factor in 
financing house building, the report said. 


CCCL Memorandum to Cabinet 


Setting up of economic council as first step towards economic planning strongly 
urged. Other major recommendation was for creation of price arbitration boards 


(Translation) 


The setting up of an economic council 
as the first step on the road to economic 
planning was strongly urged on the federal 
Government by the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 

This suggestion, and a suggestion for the 
creation of price arbitration boards, were 
the two main recommendations in the 
memorandum submitted by the CCCL to 
the Cabinet on February 1. 

“Canadians will be chronically insecure,” 
according to the memorandum, “as long 
as Canada does not resolutely engage in 
economic planning.” 

The CCCL delegation, some one hundred 
members strong, was led by Roger Mathieu, 
General President, who stressed the fact 
that his organization wants its recommenda- 
tions to be “constructive” and in the interests 
of all citizens, not just the working classes. 

Read in French by Jean Marchand, 
General Secretary of the CCCL, the brief 
also dealt with Dorval Airport and the 
need for an inquiry into delays there, assist- 
ance to municipalities, the utilization of our 
natural resources, radio and television, hous- 
ing, and the anti-union atmosphere in 
Canada. 

The delegates were welcomed by the 
Prime Minister, who called on the Solicitor 
General of Canada and Acting Secretary 
of State to reply. 

Two other Quebec ministers, Hon. Paul 
Comtois, Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and Hon. Raymond O/’Hurley, 
Minister of Defence Production, also spoke 
briefly, as well as the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Michael Starr. 


The CCCL Brief 


The CCCL strongly urged the Canadian 
Government to engage in economic planning 
by setting up an economic council con- 
sisting of representatives of the federal and 
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provincial Governments, of employers’ and 
labour organizations and of groups of con- 
sumers and farmers. 

According to the memorandum, the main 
functions of this economic council would 
be: 

(a) to inquire into the causes of economic 
unrest, into the economic structures of the 
country, into markets, etc.; 

(b) to recommend to the various Gov- 
ernments (federal, provincial or municipal) 
the measures to be taken to obtain full 
employment and maximum prosperity. 


To those who object that the institution 
of such a body would lead Canada towards 
state control, the CCCL replied that this 
council would have “no power of decision”; 
its main function would be to awaken 
people’s consciences to economic problems. 

In the meantime, in order to attain a 
policy of full employment, the CCCL sug- 
gested that the federal Government assure 
all citizens, directly or indirectly, of steady, 
remunerative employment. 

“This aim may be attained,” according 
to the brief, “either by stimulating private 
enterprise or by concluding agreement with 
the provincial and municipal Governments 
for the execution of public works.” 


Assistance to the Unemployed 


The CCCL maintained that the federal 
Government should sce to it that all unem- 
ployed persons are assured of an adequate 
income whether or not they come under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The brief suggested making the law more 
generous by means of a federal Government 
contribution equal in percentage to that 
paid by employers and wage-earners. 

The CCCL also stated that unemployed 
persons who cannot benefit by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act should receive 
benefits for the entire duration of their 
unemployment, either by virtue of a special 
law or directly from the Consolidated Fund. 
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Natural Resources 


The CCCL would like to have the mineral 
wealth of the Canadian substratum pro- 
cessed in Canada as far as possible. 


Having pointed out that this is wealth 
that does not reproduce, the memorandum 
continued: 

The processing of our raw materials in 
Canada would contribute greatly to the stabili- 
zation of our national economy. Such a policy, 
because of the numerous investments it would 
entail, and also because of the permanent 
employment it would create, would be, in our 
opinion, an excellent way of getting around 
the unemployment problem which is con- 
stantly threatening our economy. Furthermore, 
it would allow a gradual transformation of our 
economic life. 

The CCCL also called on the Govern- 
ment to play a greater part in the develop- 
ment of concerns in co-operation with Cana- 
dian capital, rather than encouraging the 
influx of foreign capital originating for the 
most part in one single country, which 
might constitute “a serious threat to the 
economic independence of Canada.” 


Price Arbitration 


The CCCL renewed its request for the 
establishment of price arbitration boards 
so that the consumers may be kept con- 
tinually informed “not only of the evolution 
of prices, but also of the reasons given by 
producers or distributors of goods and 
services to justify the increases which they 
demand.” 


The memorandum suggested that these 
arbitration boards might serve a twofold 
purpose: 

(a) To judge the grounds on which pri- 
mary producers or the country’s basic indus- 
try or the distributors of essential products 
and services support their requests for price 
increases, and to place them before the 
public when they are not justified. 

(b) To inquire into every sector of 
economic life in order to discover abuses 
in the field of the financial structure of con- 
cerns in so far as this structure may have 
an influence on prices. 


The CCCL stressed the fact that such 
boards would not have power to impose 
upon any one their decisions or opinions, 
but that they would give information to 
the public, which would, in the long run, 
oblige private interests to give more con- 
sideration to the common good. 


Anti-Unionism 
Pointing out that free trade unionism con- 
stitutes the best guarantee against totali- 


tarianism in all its forms and the exploita- 
tion of labour, the CCCL requested the 
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Government not to listen to “the employers’ 
claims for more restrictive union legisla- 
tion”. 

“Tt is by three-way co-operation, that is 
governmental, employer and labour,” the 
brief stated, “that we will succeed in build- 
ing up a prosperous and harmonious 
society.” 

The CCCL pointed out that Canadian 
unionism has not had to deplore the abuses 
brought to light by the investigating com- 
mittee of the American Senate. “Generally 
speaking,” the memorandum continued, “we 
may say that our labour movement is in 
good health and worthy of the workers of 
whom it is composed.” 

There is no justification, the memorandum 
concluded, for government intervention in 
the internal management of unions, which, 
on the whole, “have conducted their busi- 
ness properly, in the best interests of their 
members and of society in general.” 

Other Recommendations 


The CCCL called on the Government 
to continue its efforts for the establishment 
of lasting peace. It stressed the fact that 
it favours disarmament and the permanent 
banning of nuclear tests. 

It also stated that it was completely in 
favour of the memorandum presented to the 
Board for Broadcast Governors by the 
radio and television trade-unionists’ “Vigil- 
ance Committee,” and most strongly urged 
that the number of programs of Canadian 
origin on radio and television be increased 
to 75 per cent. 

“The air-waves should not be submitted 
to the domination of businessmen and to 
the law of profit any more than our school 
system or our universities,’ the memoran- 
dum stated. 

Once more the CCCL requested the 
nationalization of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Maritime Situation 

Through S. Ted Payne, Vice-President of 
the National Metal Trades Federation, the 
CCCL requested the Government to estab- 
lish a maritime policy favourable to the 
industry and to its employees. 

While opposing in principle a generalized 
policy of subsidies, Mr. Payne said that as 
far as the shipyards were concerned this 
would be a lesser evil than the one now 
affecting them. 


Mr. Payne expressed the hope that the 
federal Government’s intention to “repat- 
riate” the Canadian constitution would 
facilitate amendment of Canada’s maritime 
laws to the country’s advantage. 


He also suggested that the Government 
draw inspiration from certain aspects of 
American legislation in this respect. 


Boot and Shoe Industry 

Adalbert April, President of the National 
Federation of Leather and Shoe Workers, 
asked the Government to restrict imports 
of footwear. 

According to Mr. April, Canada imported 
more than three and a half million pairs of 
shoes during the first nine months of 1959, 
mostly from Japan and the United King- 
dom. The largest Canadian company, he 
said, produces only a little more than 400,- 
000 pairs of shoes a year. 

If the imported footwear were manu- 
factured in Canada, Mr. April explained, 
20,000 persons would have three hours’ 
more work per week or work could be 
provided for 3,000 more persons. 

Mr. April stated that he intended to 
submit a more elaborate memorandum to 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Government’s Reply 

Hope that the Canadian Government may 
arrive at a basis of agreement, in relation 
to exports and imports, that will “assure 
expansion and multiplication of trade with- 
out at the same time causing to individual 
industries specific and specialized forms of 
adverse results” was expressed by the Right 
Hon. J. G. Diefenbaker in his reply to 
the CCCL brief. 

The Prime Minister, pointing out that 
“trade is not a one-way street,” noted that 
everybody is interested in expansion of 
trade “so long as imports covering the trade 
or industry represented by the individual 
speaking are kept to a minimum.” 

The Prime Minister did not comment on 
specific recommendations contained in the 
CCCL brief. He stated that the recommen- 
dations and suggestions that were made 
will be studied by the Departments con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Diefenbaker praised Mr. Payne’s 
recommendations regarding the shipbuilding 
industry, especially his interest “in the 
assurance that Canada, in every particular, 
shall assume its responsibilities in all fields 
of trade and in all parts of the world.” 


In commenting on Mr. April’s represen- 
tations, the Prime Minister stated that the 
Government must assure “that our exports 
shall be maintained and, at the same time, 
a degree of appreciation of the needs of 
Canada as a whole.” 


Hon. Michael Starr 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael 
Starr assured the delegation that the pre- 
sent government will continue to take 
vigorous action regarding unemployment, 
“so that the problem may be eventually 
alleviated.” 

The Minister stated that this problem has 
had an “ever-increasing priority” with this 
government, to the point where the trend 
of unemployment “has now been reversed 
to quite an extent.” 

Mr. Starr expressed his thanks to the 
CCCL delegation for its co-operation during 
the past year. He added that he was im- 
pressed “with the moderation and clarity of 
your presentation.” 

The Minister said that the Quebec gov- 
ernment has been very co-operative in con- 
nection with the winter works program. 

Mr. Starr echoed a statement contained 
in the CCCL brief, that the “labour move- 
ment is in good health and worthy of the 
workers composing it. 

“T agree with that sentence entirely,” said 
Mr. Starr. “Those are my sentiments in 
respect to labour generally in this country.” 


Hon. Léon Balcer 


As dean of the Quebec ministers, Hon. 
Léon Balcer welcomed the CCCL delega- 
tion, in French, on behalf of the Prime 
Minister, assuring them that their recom- 
mendations would be given very careful 
consideration by the Cabinet. 

“In the past,” said Mr. Balcer, “even if 
our Government doesn’t have a very long 
past, we have always given serious con- 
sideration in our legislation to the various 
problems of the working classes as expressed 
in your briefs and representations to the 
federal authorities.” 

In addition to the Prime Minister and 
the ministers already mentioned, Hon. 
Howard Green, Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, and Hon. William J. Brown, 
Minister without Portfolio, were also noticed 
among those present at the submission of 
the brief. 


Employment in the United States decreased during January by 1.9 million to 64.0 
million, and unemployment rose by 600,000 to 4,150,000. The increase in unemployment 


was about normal for the time of year. 


Non-agricultural employment declined by 1.7 million to 59.4 million, 1.2 million 
more than a year earlier and the highest on record for the month. 
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Railway Brotherhoods Annual Memorandum 


National Legislative Committee voices concern over question of compensation 
for railway employees who lose their jobs or have to move their homes because 


of abandonment of branch lines, closing of stations, elimination of terminals 


The question of compensation for railway 
employees who lose their jobs through 
abandonment of branch lines, closing of 
stations, and elimination of small divisional 
points and terminals was dealt with at length 
in the annual submission to the Cabinet 
on February 2 by the National Legislative 
Committee of the International Railway 
Brotherhoods. 

Other matters on which recommendations 
were made included old age security, family 
allowances, unemployment insurance, immi- 
gration, education, housing, health insurance, 
income tax, and representation for labour 
on public bodies. 

The brief was read by A. H. Balch, 
Chairman of the Committee. Other mem- 
bers of the delegation were: A. A. Hutchi- 
son, Vice-Chairman of the (Committee; 
H. E. Campbell, Secretary; T. W. Read, 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees Depart- 
ment, AFL; A. R. Gibbons, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; J. A. 
Huneault, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; and H. A. Stockdale, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen. 

The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. George Hees, Minister of Transport; 
Hon. G. R. Pearkes, Minister of National 
Defence; and Hon. W. J. Browne, Minister 
Without Portfolio. 


The Brotherhoods’ Brief 
The Railway Act 

Owing to developments in railway oper- 
ation methods, it has become possible for 
the railways to make many changes that 
involve the abandonment of branch lines, 
elimination of small divisional points and 
terminals, closing of station agencies, exten- 
sion of maintenance of way sections, and 
so on, the Committee said. Until the 
abandonment by the New York Central 
Railroad Company of its operations between 
Cornwall and Ottawa, the Committee said 
it had believed that Section 182 of the 
Railway Act provided for the compensation 
of employees who suffered loss by reason 
of such changes. 

In the New York Central case, however, 
the Committee’s appeal to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners on behalf of the 
employees had been disallowed on a point 
of law. A subsequent appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada on the matter had resulted 
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in an adverse decision. The judges by a 
vote of six to one had held that, owing 
to its wording, the Railway Act did not 
provide for compensation to employees in 
the circumstances. However, they held that 
if a railway were diverted, and employees 
were obliged to change their place of 
residence, they would be entitled to com- 
pensation. 

Earlier in its brief the Committee had 
referred to the Canadian National-Canadian 
Pacific Act, passed during the depression 
years in the early 1930’s when the amal- 
gamation of the two railways was being 
considered. This Act, the Committee said, 
provided for compensation for employees 
who remained in the employ of either of 
the companies and who, as a result of the 
curtailment of operations consequent upon 
the amalgamation, had to change their place 
of residence. 

Both the abandonment of the New York 
Central line and the diversion of a Canadian 
National Railway line, the Committee 
pointed out, were due to the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. But one group 
of employees was entitled to compensation 
and the other group was not. 

“We believe that Section 182 of the 
Railway Act was intended to provide the 
compensation which we ask for and we are 
requesting that the Act be so clarified that 
there can be no mistaking the intent,” 
the Committee said. 

It also asked that the Act be amended 
to require railway companies to provide 
reasonable shelter from the weather for 
employees on duty. 

The brief reminded the Government of 
the representations the Committee had made 
in 1958 and 1959 regarding the provision 
of toilet facilities and drinking water for 
various kinds of employees while on duty. 
No legislation on the matter had so far 
been introduced in the House of Commons, 
the Committee said, and it asked that it 
should be done at the present session. 

The Committee recommended the transfer 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners of 
the duty of regulating the transport of 
explosives and other dangerous goods by 
motor vehicle and private railway. The 
Board now regulates such transport by rail 
and express, the brief said, and other modes 
of transport should be bound by the same 
rigid regulations. 


Social Security 


The brief asked for the enactment of 
legislation to provide more economic secur- 
ity for the aged. 

In order to make up for the decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar since 
the Family Allowances Act was passed, the 
Committee suggested that allowances should 
be raised to a range of from $10 to $13 
for each child. It also urged that the age 
limit should be raised to 18 years for 
children who are attending school. 


Unemployment Insurance 

The brief suggested that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act should be amended to 
provide: maximum benefits of at least two 
thirds of earnings while employed, elimina- 
tion of the waiting period, coverage of 
insured workers who are unemployed 
because of illness, and an increase in maxi- 
mum earnings allowed to $7,200. Union 
workers who decline to cross another union’s 
picket line should not be disqualified for 
benefits, the Brotherhoods proposed. 

The Committee also asked that considera- 
tion should be given to amending Subsection 
(2) (b) of Section 63 of the Act to correct 
“the inequitable application to railway 
workers who hold ‘interlocking’ seniority .. .” 

Immigration 

In view of the seriousness of unemploy- 
ment, especially in the winter time, the brief 
said that “the immigration policy of Canada 
must be carefully considered in its relation 
to work opportunities in the country.” The 
Committee suggested that “the flow of im- 
migration should be placed under the 
Minister of Labour” and it repeated its 
belief that the Immigration Act should be 
revised. 

“We commend the humanitarian action of 
the Government in permitting entry to 100 
families each containing one victim of 
tuberculosis. If this experiment proves 
successful, as we hope it will, may we 
recommend an extension of the plan,” the 
Committee said. 


Housing 

The Committee viewed with concern the 
recent raising of the interest rate for mort- 
gages under the National Housing Act to 
“an all-time high.” It urged that serious 
consideration be given to amending the Act 
to lower the down payment to 7 per cent on 
houses valued up to $14,000, to setting a 
maximum income for the purchaser of 
such houses, to lowering the interest rate on 
mortgages on such houses “to the actual cost 


of providing mortgage money,” and to pro- 
viding that the re-sale of houses under NHA 
should be supervised “to eliminate excess 
profits.” 

Health Insurance 

The brief deplored the shortage of hospital 
space, and urged that everything possible 
be done to promote and encourage the 
construction of adequate hospitals. 

“We further feel that no national health 
program will ever be an entire success until 
it includes for all the people of Canada 
complete health coverage including, besides 
hospitalization, complete diagnostic, medical, 
surgical, dental and other services looking 
to the complete health service,’ the Com- 
mittee said. 

Income Tax 

The cost of meals and lodging incurred 
by railwaymen working away from home 
and not refunded to them under their agree- 
ments should be allowed as a deduction for 
income tax purposes, the Brotherhoods 
proposed. 

The Committee also asked for the raising 
of exemptions to $1,500 for single, and 
$3,000 for married taxpayers, with $500 
for each dependent not eligible for family 
allowance, and for a comparable increase 
in the deduction allowed a married person 
whose spouse also has an income. 


Other Matters 

The brief expressed approval of the plan, 
announced by the Chief Commissioner of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
towards the end of 1959, of retraining for 
other jobs unemployed persons who had 
been displaced by technological changes, 
while allowing them to draw unemployment 
benefit. 

The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment’s action in supplementing the Grade 
Crossing Fund to the extent of $10,000,000 
a year, and urged a continuation of this 
program for at least another three years. 

The brief re-affirmed continued support 
for public ownership and government con- 
trol of radio broadcasting and telecasting 
under the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. It urged that sound broadcasting 
should not be neglected in favour of tele- 
casting, since many people in isolated com- 
munities were out of reach of telecasts. 
The Committee urged adequate financing 
to make possible “a substantial amount” of | 
Canadian television programming and a 
television link between all parts of the 
country. 
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It re-affirmed its opposition to inclusion 
of any provision for compulsory arbitration 
of disputes in the revised Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The brief suggested that “all governments 
should recognize the principle of appointing 
labour representatives to public bodies, 
boards and commissions,” and it drew atten- 
tion to the fact that labour has no 
“accredited representative” in the Senate. 


The Brotherhoods urged establishment at 
the current session of a House of Commons 
committee to investigate the effects of tech- 
nological changes and automation. 


The Government's Reply 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker made com- 
ments on the brief both during the reading 
and after the reading was finished. 


Regarding the Committee’s suggestion that 
the Government should appoint labour 
representatives on public bodies, boards and 
commissions, including the Senate, Mr. 
Diefenbaker said that he thought it was 
“a very proper and reasonable suggestion 
and request.” The Government, he said, 
had tried to follow this principle. With 
regard to appointments to the Senate, he 
said that “your suggestion...has a con- 
siderable appeal to me to the end that the 
Senate of the country, the sober second 
thought, should be fully representative of 
the major sectors of the community”. 


In connection with the representations 
regarding railway employees who had been 
displaced by changes in railway organiza- 
tion, the Prime Minister asked whether the 
Committee had any record of the number of 
employees affected. He was told by several 
members of the delegation that during the 
last two years more than 150. station agen- 
cies had been closed, obliging the agents 
to move; and between 500 and 600 sections 
had been abolished in the course of the 
last three or four years, necessitating the 
moving of a number of maintenance of 
way employees. More comprehensive figures, 
he was told, could be supplied. 


The Minister of Labour 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
expressed his appreciation of the “good 
fellowship and co-operation” that had been 
shown by members of the Committee who 
had come to him on various occasions 
during the year. 
Regarding the suggestions made concern- 
ing unemployment insurance, he said that 
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he had on a number of occasions brought 
up with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission the matter of eliminating the waiting 
period for claimants for unemployment 
benefit, and he had been told “quite defin- 
itely and emphatically that this cannot be 
eliminated completely.” 

The Minister said that he had also con- 
sulted the UIC regarding the possibility of 
extending unemployment insurance to those 
who become ill while working. But “in 
view of the cost involved and what the 
actuary with whom it was discussed told us 
we decided to forego it for the present,” 
he said. He added that the cost in con- 
tributions for this one amendment alone 
would amount “to at least 40 per cent.” 

As to raising the maximum limit of 
annual earnings for those covered by the 
Act from the present $5,460 to $7,200, as 
the Committee had suggested, Mr. Starr 
said that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment that the maximum should be adjusted 
so those covered by the Act when it first 
came into force should continue to be 
covered. 

Regarding the retraining of unemployed 
persons, Mr. Starr said there were more 
than 500 approved courses that those who 
had made sufficient contributions could take 
while continuing to draw unemployment 
insurance benefits, and it was hoped that 
more courses could be provided for those 
who had been displaced from their occupa- 
tions and who had to find other means of 
livelihood. 


The Minister of Transport 


Referring to what had been said in the 
brief about the provision of toilet facilities 
and drinking water for railway employees, 
Mr. Hees said after the Committee had 
mentioned this matter in its submission the 
previous year he had taken it up with the 
presidents of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways. Both Mr. Gor- 
don and Mr. Crump had expressed their 
readiness to do what was required, and they 
thought that legislation was not necessary. 
Mr. Hees said that he would discuss the 
question further with the Committee after 
the general meeting. 

“With regard to what you have to say 
regarding railway crossings, I feel exactly 
the way you do, that what we are now 
using is a very good measure,” the Minister 
remarked. “I am just as keen as you are 
to see that that measure is continued in 
future.” 


Occupational Histories of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities 


Most working married women consider work outside the home normal, it was found 
in analysis of information obtained through interviews. Report on analysis, 
second made from same information, has just been published by Women’s Bureau 


Perhaps the most noteworthy impression 
left by a study of the work histories of a 
sample of married women working for pay 
in eight Canadian cities is that, with few 
exceptions, they look on themselves as 
working women, and consider work outside 
the home as normal for them. Although 
some of them welcome a temporary period 
of layoff, they continue to hold themselves 
in readiness to return to work when the 
employer calls. 


“The occasions on which a woman gave 
up her job for the unmixed reason that 
she wished to be a housewife were few 
and far between,” it is stated in a bulletin, 
Occupational Histories of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities, 
just published by the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department. 

This report is a further analysis of the 
information obtained by interviews con- 
ducted during the winter of 1955-56, a first 
report on which was previously published 
under the title Married Women Working 
for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities (L.G. 1958, 
p. 148). 

The report points out that although only 
a small minority of married women in 
Canada work outside the home, more than 
half of the working women in the country 
are or have been married. This proportion 
is higher than ever before, and is ascribed 
to the easing of restrictions against the 
employment of married women consequent 
upon a high demand for labour in the 
period during and following the Second 
World War. 

In commenting on the relative demand 
for male and female workers the report 
says, “Of course the over-all employment 
situation affects both men and women, but 
because men are generally the main bread- 
winners for their families, there is a ten- 
dency in periods of labour surplus to favour 
them over women. On the other hand, 
women have the advantage of being em- 
ployed mainly in the kinds of work that 
are less affected than some others by both 
economic recessions and seasonal factors, 
and these occupations have grown sub- 
stantially in recent decades. Opportunities 
for women generally grow when there is 
a dearth of male workers. This is par- 
ticularly true in times of war...” 


In the past decade marriages have been 
taking place at an earlier age, and it has 
become common for married women to give 
up work outside the home only for a short 
period before and after the birth of a child, 
the report says. 

It appears that clerical work is particularly 
sought after by married, as well as by single, 
women. Those who start in this kind of 
work usually remain in it, and those doing 
other kinds of work, take advantage of 
opportunities to move into clerical work as 
they occur. 

Older women who go to work after many 
years as housewives are likely to find them- 
selves in service or factory jobs, although 
there are sometimes opportunities for them 
in clerical work, especially if they have had 
the necessary experience or training, even 
if it was a long time before. 

A woman who takes a job after marriage 
for the first time usually does so because 
she feels the need for extra income, the 
report says. Unemployment of the husband, 
illness in the family, accumulated debts or 
the purchase of a house are some of the 
things that often lead to a married woman’s 
taking employment for the first time. 

The reason for first withdrawal from 
the labour force in the case of more than 
half of the women in the sample was mar- 
riage. Birth of the first child accounted for 
22 per cent, other children 2 per cent. 
Roughly 80 per cent of the women withdrew 
for the first time for reasons associated 
with marriage. However, in recent years 
the birth of the first child has been a more 
frequent reason for withdrawal than mar- 
riage. 

For the women in the sample, as in the 
general population, the most common age 
of marriage was between 20 and 24 years. 
Most of them went to work before they 
were married. 

Of the women in the sample who had 
remained continuously in the labour force, 
60 per cent had never had a child, and, 
of those who had never had a child, 70 per 
cent had worked continuously. 

Service work offers the best opportunity 
for women who, because of age or length 
of separation from the labour force, cannot 
readily get other work. But they tend to 
move to other work at the first opportunity. 

(Continued on page 301) 
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Older Workers 


How Older Workers Rate 


Replies to Minister's appeal and surveys on North American continent indicate 
that older workers have favourable turnover, absenteeism and accident rafes 


The vast majority of employers replying 
during the last few months to the enquiry 
regarding older workers sent out by the 
Minister of Labour (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 
1173) agreed that in matters such as turn- 
overs, learning ability, absenteeism and acci- 
dents, the older worker rates highly. 

This opinion is substantiated by evidence 
from studies on this continent. 

The following table showing annual turn- 
over rates by age and sex represents the 
findings of a 12-month survey in seven 
cities in the United States, covering estab- 
lishments employing 3.9 million workers. 


Separations per 100 Employed 


: Dis- Lay- 
Total* Quits charges offs 


Both Sexes (average) 54 23) 6 7 
Wnderii4s See 62 30 il 18 
AS angloven es 38 11 4 i155 
45-64 7 a5: c pee 36 11 4 15 
65 and over .......... Si 14 4 16 

Men, total ee 54 4A 6 19 
Wnders45y eee 61 26 7 19 
45 and Over ....23% 40 11 4 iy 
AS=64°2., Seokd eee 38 10 4 17 
65 Jand over” 2a. 58 13 4 18 

Women, total ............ 54 30 3 12 
Winders saree 64 a7 6 13 
45 and over .......... 32 14 3 7 
45.64 VOR Rae 31 14 3 Uf 
65 and over .......... 54 18 3 9 


* Includes miscellaneous separations and type 
not reported. 

The annual separation rate for all groups 
was 54 for each 100 workers employed at 
the end of the period under study. The rate 
was 62 per 100 for persons under 45 years 
of age and 38 per 100 for those over 45. 

It was thought that there might be some 
relation between a worker’s length of service 
and his reluctance to leave a company. For 
this reason, the rates of separation were 
also computed separately for groups of 
workers classified according to their periods 
of service with the same employer. 

It was found that after one year of service 
the separation rates for older workers de- 
clined much faster than for those under 45 
years of age with the same amount of 
service. This indicated that the newly-hired 
older worker was fully able to adjust to 
a new job. 

Contrary to common belief, the ability 
to learn does not materially decrease with 
age. In fact, mental ability shows marked 
improvement with the passing years and it 
is quite possible to learn new skills, even 
in the twilight of life. 
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This is borne out by a study in the United 
States which shows that mental ability can 
be greater at 50 than at 20. The USS. 
Army’s alpha intelligence test was adminis- 
tered to 127 male freshmen at Iowa State 
College during 1918-1919 and was re- 
administered to this group during 1949- 
1950—after an interval of’ 31 years. 

In analysing the results, psychologists 
took into consideration the effects of social 
background, experience and other factors 
that might have a bearing on the better 
scores attained in the 1950 tests. The net 
result was that it was found that the group 
as a whole was intellectually more able at 
50 than it was 30 years earlier. 

As to the question, “How far beyond 50 
does this growth in mental ability con- 
tinue?” studies reported to the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Aging revealed that the brain may 
not reach its peak capacity until somewhere 
about age 60, and that, in subsequent years, 
mental efficiency declines slowly to the age 
of 80. 

The following table, produced by a survey 
made by the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics and published some years ago, indicates 
that older workers have low rates of 


absenteeism. 

Absenteeism per 
Age Groups 100 work days 
Allvageeroups's..;eeaat. see 3s 
UWnder:20) years Tee Sh) 
20-24) SCARS) woes, Maree demain 4.9 
DP ES Yaa tian tee cee fie re oly 0 is 4.3 
30534 Pe Feat tc eee 3.6 
3539 RA a IE RT 3.4 
40-4405 “ayrder.. 208 Lereniels 335 
Ce ee eee ee ee 3.4 
Fo 0 Ni a tae nee earl sede! coe at re ae) 
5525 Oe Gat Ore ee ee 2.8 
60-64 mt indi te Be cee. Se 2.9 
05209 tte pas hrs eee he, are, bared 3.3 
WOsite gecwas aie cee tio canes au) 


Studies of accident rates also show that 
fewer accidents occur in the older age 
groups. The Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board in its 1958 annual report states 
that 3.8 per cent of the province’s labour 
force in the age group 20-24 had accidents 
resulting in compensation in 1958. The 
percentages for the older groups were as 
follows: 


Age Per Cent 
25-34 .yearswd}....2nherdd...toont.abse Sul 
SE Ae PS a eRe ee ee eS I Me 3.0 
CFF atalino 9 Be encanta aS 2.6 
55°64. Sh SARs... SIS ee ee 2.4 
65: and ‘over>..: See. eae eee: 1.8 


Women’s Bureau 


Vocational Guidance for Girls 


Excerpts from a recent ILO report on the problems of women non-manual workers* 


“Quite clearly, a girl’s choice of the 
work she intends to do, and particularly the 
decision taken when she completes her 
primary education, have a decisive influence 
on the likelihood of her obtaining employ- 
ment and on her career opportunities 
throughout her working life. Not only for 
girls who do not remain at school after the 
school-leaving age, but also for those who 
take a secondary course of general or voca- 
tional, education or who continue their 
education at university level, vocational 
guidance services can play a very useful 
role by providing guidance in the immediate 
choice of gainful employment or of a more 
or less extended course of study and by 
encouraging the girls to undertake and com- 
plete vocational training either before they 
enter employment or once they have a job. 


“The essential features of vocational coun- 
selling are, of course, the same for both 
sexes. Vocational guidance rests on an 
acquaintance with the various occupations 
and the employment opportunities in them, 
and on assessment of individual abilities; 
it is based on a combination of all these 
factors. The vocational guidance of girls, 
however, raises special problems. The task 
of counsellors would, no doubt, be simpler 
if they could confine themselves to directing 
women, according to their abilities, into 
fields they can easily enter. Such a course, 
however, would perpetuate a distribution of 
women workers which is satisfactory from 
neither the human point of view nor the 
economic standpoint. That is why in a 
number of countries emphasis is placed on 
the important role that could be played by 
vocational guidance services in drawing the 
attention of girls and their parents to the 
growing number of occupations that are 
becoming accessible to women and to the 
overcrowding in such fields as service occu- 
pations and office work. 


“The means used for assessing individual 
characteristics are not always the same for 
both sexes. In many vocational guidance 
services the tests used for boys and girls 
show slight differences. This is understand- 
able if it is remembered that the standards 
have, in some cases, been fixed separately 
for boys and girls in various age groups. 


*International Labour Organization. Problems of 
Women Non-Manual Workers. Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, 
Fifth Session, Cologne, 1959. 
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The ultimate result, however, should not 
be to test certain aptitudes among boys and 
others among girls on the ground that, for 
example, it is unnecessary to test the mech- 
anical aptitudes of girls because such abili- 
ties would have little impact on their choice 
of job. In fact, the whole education of 
girls and the environment in which they 
are brought up already gives them little 
encouragement to realize the importance of 
certain “masculine” aptitudes for their future 
work. The vocational counsellor, therefore, 
has a specially important part to play in 
discovering any such aptitudes. 

“Not only must the vocational counsellor 
try to give girls and women full information 
with regard to the opportunities available 
for them and arrive at an objective assess- 
ment of their aptitudes for particular occu- 
pations; he must also take account of 
certain factors that make the vocational 
guidance of women a more delicate matter. 
For example, when a girl seems to have 
marked aptitudes for an unusual occupation, 
the counsellor must consider the hurdles she 
may have to overcome. The vocational 
training facilities available for such occupa- 
tions are often inadequate for women. 
Account must also be taken of the attitude 
of employers who are not very keen on 
employing women for certain kinds of jobs, 
sometimes because of the opposition of 
the male personnel. In some cases, too, the 
counsellor may have to overcome a rather 
conformist attitude on the part of the girl 
and her parents as regards their occupational 
preferences. The counsellor must also deter- 
mine whether a girl has the strength of 
character required to cope with difficulties, 
Even in the liberal professions, where some 
of these difficulties do not exist, it must be 
borne in mind that not only is a young 
woman liable to meet with opposition or 
lack of co-operation in her relations with 
her male colleagues but also she may have 
no clients. Another aspect which is not to 
be neglected when the occupation chosen 
calls for preliminary training, is that of the 
financial resources the girl has at her dis- 
posal. A family is often less prepared to 
make sacrifices for a girl’s education than 
for a boy’s, and the counsellor will have to 
ascertain whether a grant of a scholarship 
would overcome such objections, and will 
have to investigate the possibilities.” 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1910 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Nova Scotia Royal Commission that inquired into probable economic effects on 
province's industries of statutory limit on length of working day found that 
employers generally opposed fo statutory eight-hour day but unions in favour 


Early in 1910 the Government of Nova 
Scotia received the report of a Royal Com- 
mission that had been appointed to inquire 
into the probable economic effects of plac- 
ing a statutory limit on the length of the 
working day in the various industries of the 
province. 

The Commission, whose report was sum- 
marized in the LABouR GAZETTE of March 
1910, chose to make a general survey of 
the question by studying the writings of 
certain economists and social writers both 
for and against the eight-hour day. It had 
then studied the application of the eight- 
hour day to various industries and occupa- 
tions in Nova Scotia by canvassing the 
views of employers and employees in the 
province. 

The opinions and theories of the writers 
whom the Commission had consulted were 
various and conflicting. They all agreed, 
the report said, that a short day would be 
of immense benefit to the health, education, 
morals, family life, and citizenship of the 
working classes. All agreed that an eight- 
hour day could be effectively enforced only 
by law, and nearly all agreed that a uni- 
versal law compulsory upon all industries 
would be fatal. On other points their 
views differed. 

Of the writers in favour of the eight-hour 
day some argued that a man could not do 
as much work in eight hours as he could 
in nine or ten, and that therefore production 
would be reduced, and that this would lead 
to an increase in employment. Others said 
that he could do as much work in eight 
hours as in nine or ten, and that therefore 
production would not be affected. 

Some of the writers thought that the 
shorter day would increase demand and 
consumption. Some argued that it would 
crush out sweated industries; others that it 
would crush out the industries that minis- 
tered to the rich. Some said that it would 
lower the rate but increase the total amount 
of profits. 

Arguments used by writers who opposed 
the shorter day included the following: that 
it was doubtful whether the state could 
interfere, the workers now being on firm 
enough ground to be able to fight their own 
battles; that to jump from ten hours to 
eight hours was too risky, and that the 
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change should be made gradually; and that 
a uniform eight-hour law for all trades 
would be unjust to some of them owing 
to differences between the workers engaged 
and the conditions under which they worked. 


The commissioners found that in Nova 
Scotia employers and capitalists were gener- 
ally opposed to a statutory eight-hour day. 
Their main argument was that a provincial 
law would handicap them in competing 
with employers outside the province; and 
the commissioners considered this the most 
serious objection to such a law. 


Union men, the Commission found, 
wanted a shorter day to be enforced by 
law; but they also found that the unionists 
were contemplating the effects of a general 
law applying to all competing firms in any 
one trade, and that few of them felt certain 
about the effects of a law that applied to 
Nova Scotia only. 


Representatives of some of the unor- 
ganized workers were of the opinion that 
they could not, for any length of time, do 
as much work in eight hours as they could 
in ten, and they did not want a shorter 
day if it would have the effect of reducing 
their earnings. 


The most popular argument with the 
workers, the Commission found, was that 
the eight-hour day would provide work for 
the unemployed. The Commission, how- 
ever, decided that it would not lessen 
seasonal or temporary unemployment; as 
for permanent unemployment, the report 
said that it was insignificant in amount and 
what there was would not be cured by 
shortening hours. 


The Commission’s main conclusion was 
that “a general and compulsory provincial 
eight-hour law would be at present a fatal 
blow to the industrial prospects of Nova 
Scotia.” However, it said that there was 
“an overwhelming case” for legislation to 
shorten hours in shops and stores, and that 
six days a week were enough for street 
car employees and barbers. 


They also thought that the hours of 
work for nurses in hospitals were too long, 
and that there should be some relief. The 
hours of work for boys in hotels, they said, 
should be restricted to a maximum of 60 
a week, 70 or 75 hours being too long. 


TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


The Canadian Red Cross “blood bank” 
is richer by 200 bottles of blood, thanks 
to the initiative and community spirit shown 
by the Mutual Interest Committee of the 
St. Lawrence Corporation’s mill division, 
located at Red Rock, Ont. 

Members of this labour-management 
group had thought for some time that people 
in the district should be given an oppor- 
tunity to donate blood to the Red Cross. 
Hospitals in the area have depended for 
their supply on donors from Manitoba and 
the Lakehead cities of Fort William and 
Port Arthur ever since the service was 
extended in February 1951 from a central 
depot in Winnipeg to hospitals in the Lake- 
head and district. 

Following discussion of the matter, the 
Mutual Interest Committee was instrumental 
in having technicians come from the blood 
transfusion service in Winnipeg to set up 
a donor clinic in Red Rock’s recreation 
centre. 


The committee’s desire to lend assistance 
to the humanitarian work of the Red Cross 
indirectly created an interest that spread 
beyond the town limits. Its voluntary offer 
prompted the blood transfusion service in 
Winnipeg to contact organizations in Nipi- 
gon, Schreiber and Terrace Bay in advance 
of the field trip to Red Rock, with the 
result that the service was able to set up 
three other temporary blood donor clinics 
on the one trip. It now looks as though 
this four-town clinic will become an annual 
event. 

Employee members of the committee 
belong, variously, to Local 528, Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers; Local 255, 
Paper Makers; Local 1565, IBEW; Local 
865, Operating Engineers; and Local 267, 
Office Employees. 
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A labour-management plan that had its 
beginning in Moncton, N.B., and has spread 
throughout Canada, the United States and 
Overseas, is now in its 35th year. 

Regarded by employers and employees 
alike as one of the greatest advancements 
in its field, the plan introduced and 
developed by Canadian National Railways 
has worked exceedingly well and continues 
to play an important role in industry and 
commerce. 
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Founded on the fundamental principles 
of democracy and human rights, the co- 
operative labour-management plan has been 
responsible for uninterrupted progress in 
the collective endeavour of big and small 
business. Moncton and the CNR may justly 
be proud of their contribution to this part- 
nership between management and the rail- 
way unions, for it is providing an invaluable 
instrument for solving innumerable prob- 
lems in practically every field of operation 
and human relations. 

One of the most dynamic motive forces 
behind the progress made by the Canadian 
National Railways through the years has 
been the operation of two committees whose 
work, for the most part, receives little public 
attention. 

The commitiees and their branches, which 
extend through districts and divisions, make 
up part of what is known as the Union- 
Management Co-operative Movement. One 
deals with motive power and car equipment 
and the other with maintenance of way. 
From the basic divisional units set up, each 
committee is composed of equal numbers of 
representatives from labour and manage- 
ment, the employees’ representatives being 
elected by their respective crafts. Today, 
close to 50,000 employees are affected by 
the two plans. 

The committees provide a forum in which 
representatives of both employees and 
management can meet on common ground, 
where each side can hear what the other 
fellow has to say, and where suggestions 
from both sides can be given every possible 
degree of expert analysis before judgment is 
finally passed on its practicability. 

In so far as Canadian National is con- 
cerned, the formal recognition by both sides 
of the advantages of employer-employee 
co-operation is an established fact, and the 
movement is solidly grounded and growing. 

CNR President Donald Gordon declared 
at the last annual meeting of the Union- 
Management Co-operative Movement, main- 
tenance of way branch: “The efficient oper- 
ation of this railway is as much your 
concern as it is the management’s. We of 
the management do not consider ourselves 
miracle-men, and we will always welcome 
suggestions on ways and means to improve 
our service to the public.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during January. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered four representation votes, 
rejected one application for certification, 
and granted an application for the provision 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of a col- 
lective agreement. During the month the 
Board received six applications for certi- 
fication and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Westward Ship- 
ping Ltd., Vancouver. The Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervened (L.G., Feb., p. 168). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on ‘behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Laurentides 
Inc., St. Jerome, Que., employed at Radio 
Station CKJL (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 

3. Hull-Ottawa Printing Industry Syndi- 
cate, Section CKCH, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The CKCH Broadcasting 
Company Limited, Hull, Que. (L.G., Jan., 
1p S)5))c 

4. Canadian: Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of office, clerical and maintenance 
employees of The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, employed at its operating head- 
quarters in Cornwall, Ont. (L.G., Feb., 
pmo): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Canadian National Steamships Company 
Limited, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (S.S. Prince George, 


Vancouver) (L.G., Feb., p. 170). The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officers D. S. Tysoe and 
G. H. Purvis). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., Feb., p. 170). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and the intervener be placed 
on the ballot (Returning Officers: D. S. 
Tysoe and G. H. Purvis) (See also applica- 
tions received, below). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
McKenzie Barge & Marine Ways Ltd., 
Vancouver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., Feb., p. 170) 
(see also applications received, below). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and the intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officers: D. S. Tysoe 
and G. H. Purvis). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Stone Brothers Limited, Port Alberni and 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervener (L.G., Feb., 
p. 170) (see also applications received, 
below). The Board directed that the names 
of both the applicant and the intervener be 
placed on the ballot (Returning Officers: 
D. S. Tysoe and G. H. Purvis). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union, 
applicant, and Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, 
Lower Truro, N.S., respondent (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1294). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the applicant had not 


_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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satisfied the Board that it had a majority 
of the employees affected as members in 
good standing on the date of the application. 


Application under Section 19 of Act Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
provision for the final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of a collective agreement affecting the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian 
National System Division No. 43, applicant, 
and Canadian National Telegraph Company, 
respondent (L.G., Jan., p 55). The Board’s 
decision was made under Section 19 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which provides that every collec- 
tive agreement shall contain a provision for 
the final settlement without stoppage of 
work of all differences between the parties 
to the agreement concerning its meaning 
or violation and that, where an agreement 
does not contain the required provision, the 


Board shall, upon application by either 
party to the agreement, prescribe such a 
provision. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1, Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard towboats operated by the Kingcome 
Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis) (see 
“Representation Votes Ordered” above). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by McKenzie Barge 
& Marine Ways Limited, Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis) (see 
“Representation Votes Ordered” above). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. . 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. _ 
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aboard tugs operated by Stone Brothers 
Limited, Port Alberni and Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. R. Currie) (see “Re- 
presentation Votes Ordered” above). 

4, International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local Union No. 115, on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment oper- 
ators employed on a joint venture in the 
Yukon Territory by McNamara-Hislop, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. A. MacKenzie). 

5. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., operating 


in and out of its terminal at North Burnaby, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
aboard vessels of The British Yukon Navi- 
gation Company Limited operating on the 
west coast (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Radio 
Richmond Hill Limited, Richmond Hill, 
Ont., respondent, and Fred Hearne, inter- 
vener (Radio Station CJRH) (L.G., Jan., 
Hy Dye 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a conciliation officer to deal with 
the following dispute: 

Canadian National Railways M.V. Blue- 
nose and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (unlicensed 
personnel) (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pet- 
tigrove). 


Board Report Received of Settlement 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 5816 (office and technical 


employees) (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1179). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached before Board Constituted 
Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 5815 (office and technical 
employees) (L.G., Oct. 1959, p. 1055). 


Dispute Lapsed 

Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver 
(unlicensed personnel) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Jan., p. 55). Union decer- 
tified as bargaining agent by Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 


Two More Fair Employment Practices Acts in U.S. 


Fair employment practices acts were passed in 1959 in California and Ohio. The 


number of states in the American union with laws prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment on account of race, creed, colour, national origin, or ancestry is now 16. Under 
these laws the enforcing agency is empowered to issue orders to cease discrimination, which 
can be enforced in the courts, if efforts at voluntary settlement fail. 

Connecticut, Oregon, and Wisconsin amended their fair employment practices acts 
to prohibit discrimination on account of age. Similar provisions were already included in 
the fair employment practices acts of Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania; Rhode 
Island has a separate act that prohibits such discrimination. 

In Hawaii, an act passed last year prohibiting wage discrimination on account of 
sex also prohibits wage discrimination on account of race or religion. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
and 
United Steelworkers of America 


This conciliation board met with the common sense and practical approach to 


parties at Toronto, Ont., on October 3, the matters in issue was of invaluable 
October 10, November 7 and November assistance. 
28, 1959 to deal with the. following matters: , . 

Dated at Haileybury this 4th day of 


1. Seniority ; January, 1960. 
2. Hours of Work and Overtime (Sgd.) J. B. Ropinson 
pe a * e ’ 


3. Bulletin Boards 


iti pee : Chai : 
4. Definition of Bargaining Unit airman 
5. Statutory Holidays (Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 
6. Severance Pay. : 
i i : (Sgd.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Substantial progress was made in negotia- Weis 


tions but further direct bargaining between 
the parties was required to finalize certain 


matters and the Board adjourned for this During January, the Minister of Labour 
purpose. received the unanimous report of the Board 
% tile of Conciliation and Investigation established 
FE inally all the matters in issue between to deal with a dispute between the United 
the parties were resolved and on December —— > Sei rie bar pt oe 
; ; e and technical employees) an orthspan 

Tha z ase mer - Ain sons. agree. | Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
3 Ree cs) oa cOem Der, |<, Oyen The Board was under the chairmanship 
including April 15, 1961. of His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Upon behalf of the Board the Chairman seeps Sete re cee was lee ioe ye 
. . REN ahs e Minister on the joint recommendation o 
wishes to thank ‘the parties for their active fhe other two qoemburs David. We Mtancalt 
co-operation which was so essential to the QC, and David B. Archer, both of Toronto, 
result. nominees of the company and union respec- 


tively. 
The text of the report is reproduced here. 


For himself the Chairman expresses his 
indebtedness to his colleagues whose sound 


Half U.S. Wage Increases in 1959 Less Than 9 Cents 


About 55 per cent of the 7,018,000 United States workers known to have received 
wage increases through collective bargaining last year had an average raise of less than 
9 cents an hour, according to preliminary data compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The data relate to contracts covering 1,000 or more workers, excluding agree- 
ments in construction, service trades, finance and government. 

In 1959, some 850,000 workers, mostly in basic steel and steel fabricating, received 
only a 1-cent cost-of-living adjustment. About 965,000, chiefly in the railroad industry, 
obtained a 3-cent cost-of-living adjustment. 

Of the nearly three million workers affected by agreements concluded during 1959, 
about 97 per cent won increases effective during the first year of the agreement. The 
most common increase was between 7 and 9 cents. 

Deferred wage increases will be paid to more than three million U.S. workers in 
1960, the Bureau reported. This figure includes the half million workers affected by the 
recent steel industry settlement. The increases are provided in agreements signed in 
previous years. 

About four million will receive wage increases because of cost-of-living escalator 
clauses in their agreements. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Report of the Committee on the 
Organization of Government in Ontario 


Stresses four general principles that it considered basic to sound democratic 
government, and three objectives of sound democratic government administration. 
Repeal of clauses preventing court review of decisions of boards is recommended 


The report of the Committee on the 
Organization of Government in Ontario 
was tabled in the Ontario Legislature on 
January 27. 

The report stressed four general principles 
that it considered basic to sound democratic 
government-ministerial responsibility, finan- 
cial accountability, grouping of related func- 
tions and provision for appeals. 

The first of its kind in Canada, the 
Committee consisted of W. L. Gordon, 
Chairman; Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s University; 
and C. R. Magone, Q.C., former Deputy 
Attorney-General. 

The suggestions for a review of the 
organization of government in Ontario 
originated in the report of the Provincial 
Auditor for the year 1956-57. A Standing 
Committee of the Legislature considered the 
matters raised by the Provincial Auditor in 
the winter of 1958, and the Committee was 
established under an order-in-council of 
June 12, 1958. 

Briefiy, the Committee’s terms of reference 
were “to examine into the administrative 
and executive problems of the Government 
of Ontario in all divisions of the Provincial 
Service and to examine into the relationship 
of boards and commissions to the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature...” 

The Committee received briefs or sub- 
missions from 23 organizations. Represen- 
tatives of 15 of these organizations, together 
with the chairman and members of 11 
boards and commissions, appeared before 
the Committee at public hearings in Novem- 
ber 1958 and in January and February 
1959, 

Its findings were submitted to the Govern- 
ment on September 28, 1959 in a 467-page 
document that included the report proper 


(84 pages), together with two lengthy appen- 
dices outlining the structure and functions 
of the various departments and several of 
the larger boards and commissions. 

In its Report the Committee reviewed 
briefly the social and economic changes 
responsible for the present organizational 
structure of government, listing three objec- 
tives of sound democratic government 
administration together with four broad 
standards for achieving these goals; laid 
down the safeguards it considered necessary 
to reduce the risks attendant upon delega- 
tion; examined departmental operations, 
giving particular attention to municipal 
administration; and made some specific 
recommendations with regard to a number 
of agencies. 


General Review and Comments 


In its general review, the Committee 
emphasized that it was not set up to give 
its opinions on broad questions of policy 
but rather to make recommendations con- 
cerning the administrative and procedural 
arrangements best suited to the conduct of 
government. 

In its view, the three objectives of sound 
democratic government were: adequate 
supervision and control, safeguards against 
abuses of power and authority, and efficiency 
in operation. 

If these objectives were to be achieved, 
there were four general principles to which 
the structure and operation of government 
policy should conform: ministerial respon- 
sibility, financial accountability, the group- 
ing of related functions, and provision for 
appeals. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Guiding Principles 

Briefly, the principle of ministerial respon- 
sibility meant that a minister of the Crown 
should be expected to assume full respon- 
sibility for the policies and operations of 
each department and the policies and per- 
formance of each of the various boards and 
commissions. This did not mean that a 
minister should be responsible for the day- 
to-day operations of a subordinate agency 
but that he should. be expected to be 
generally familiar with its work. 

The second principle, financial account- 
ability, meant that, with certain exceptions, 
the Legislature should vote the funds avail- 
able to finance the operations of government 
and, in turn, should obtain an accounting 
of the funds so voted. 

Discussing the third general principle, the 
Committee stressed the desirability of group- 
ing related functions within a single organ- 
ization. This would limit the number of 
separate or distinct entities, the Report said, 
and would also promote uniformity and 
reduce duplication of effort. 

With respect to the fourth principle, the 
right of appeal, the Report stated that, 
except in very special circumstances, appeals 
from the decisions of subordinate authorities 
should invariably be available, either to 
the courts, to a responsible minister or to 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Supervision and Control of Delegated Powers 


The Committee believed that the increas- 
ing size and scope of government activities 
made the delegation of responsibility and 
authority a necessity. The powers granted 
should be kept to the essential minimum, 
however, and should be spelled out as 
specifically and comprehensively as possible. 
The pertinent question, it said, was whether 
a particular power was needed in order to 
execute the designated function or respon- 
sibility. Too often, in an attempt not to 
hamper a board’s activities, the Govern- 
ment was too generous, the Committee said. 
For example, the Liquor Control Board of 
Ontario has the power to expropriate land, 
a superfluous power which the Board has 
never used. 

The Committee, also stressing the import- 
ance of good legal draftmanship, recom- 
mended that there be no exception to the 
practice of having the regulations reviewed 
by the law officers of the Crown. 


Parliamentary Review 


At the operational level, one of the most 
important safeguards was parliamentary 
review. In this connection, the Committee 
again emphasized the importance of minis- 
terial responsibility. If a minister is respon- 


sible for the affairs of a subordinate agency, 
the Report said, he can inform the Legis- 
lature about its operations and be questioned 
about them. 

Remarking that the filing of annual 
reports facilitated parliamentary review, the 
Committee recommended that all boards 
and commissions, with the exception of 
advisory boards and departmental agencies, 
should be required to prepare annual reports 
on their activities and that such reports be 
tabled in the Legislature. This would mean 
that boards such as the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, the Fuel Board and the 
Ontario Municipal Board, which do not file 
reports at present, would in future be 
required to do so. Reports on the activities 
of advisory boards and committees should 
be included in the reports of the departments 
with which they are associated, the Report 
added. 

It seemed to the Committee that standing 
committees were particularly useful for 
exercising supervision over subordinate 
agencies. They would be more effective, 
however, if reduced in size and provided 
with staff secretaries. 

Admitting that parliamentary review was 
not always appropriate and in some cases 
might defeat the very purpose of the legis- 
lature, the Committee stated that other 
forms of safeguards had to be provided. 
These it called judicial and procedural safe- 
guards. 

Judicial Safeguards 


The judicial safeguards were of two types. 
One involved supervision over decisions of 
a judicial, regulatory or minor legislative 
nature, that is, appeals on jurisdiction or 
law. The second concerned the actual review 
of the decisions per sz, that is, appeals on 
fact. 

In regard to judicial supervision, the Com- 
mittee stated that the primary safeguard is 
provided by the doctrine of ultra vires, 
whereby courts may determine whether a 
subordinate agency has acted within the 
jimits of its authority. It added that the 
ability of the courts to supply this safe- 
guard depended largely on the form in 
which the delegated powers were set forth 
and for this reason great care should be 
taken in the framing of the enabling 
authority. 

The Committee pointed out that six pro- 
vincial statutes, including the Labour Rela- 
tions Act and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, contained privative clauses which 
attempt to prevent the courts from reviewing 
the decisions or actions of subordinate agen- 
cies established under these Acts. The Com- 
mittee thought these clauses should be 
rescinded, stating that, notwithstanding such 
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clauses, the courts had insisted upon their 
right of review whenever a question of 
jurisdiction was involved. It also noted that 
in recent years, in constituting boards and 
commissions with judicial or legislative 
functions, the Legislature had not thought 
it necessary to include privative clauses in 
the governing legislation. 

Appeals on questions of jurisdiction or 
law should not be impeded, the Committee 
declared, and for this reason it recom- 
mended the abolition of the privative clauses. 

In this connection the Committee made 
particular reference to the Labour Relations 
Board and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, stating: 

It has been urged upon us that nothing be 
done which would result in the cases handled 
by either the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
or the Labour Relations Board being opened 
up for review. Great harm could be done by 
prolonging the proceedings in such cases. Our 
recommendation on the removal of the priva- 
tive clauses is made on the assumption and in 
the belief that this will not affect the work of 
these two bodies within their respective fields. 


Discussing the question of the right of 
appeal on findings of fact, the Committee 
said that the availability and the appropriate 
channel for review would depend partly on 
the act or decision in question and partly 
upon the circumstances which led to the 
setting up of the subordinate body. 


While acts generally fell into one of six 
categories—legislative, executive, adminis- 
trative, judicial, quasi-judicial or minis- 
terial—it was not always possible to classify 
a particular act. No accurate tests for dis- 
tinguishing the various functions had been 
found, a fact which was borne out by the 
conflicting court opinions and the abundance 
of literature on the subject. 

Not all functions were difficult to dis- 
tinguish, however. Compensation awards for 
expropriations of land can be judicially 
determined and should be classed as judicial 
acts and a right of appeal to the courts 
provided. The act of appropriation, on the 
other hand, was an executive act, the Com- 
mittee said, and if there was an appeal at 
all it should only be within the adminis- 
trative hierarchy. The courts, for example, 
should not be Jeft to determine the routes 
that highways should follow. 

A distinction could also be drawn between 
an act of granting a licence or franchise and 
an act of cancellation, suspension, or failure 
to renew. The former, where the licensing 
policy was restrictive, might involve the 
exercise of discretion and it should not be 
possible by means of appeal to have the 
court substitute its discretion or view of 
policy for that of a board. The cancellation 
of a licence or franchise, however, involved 
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the destruction of an existing right and 
should be appealable to the courts, tradi- 
tionally the guardians of individual rights. 


Procedural Safeguards 


In addition to such external controls as 
parliamentary review and provision for 
appeals, the Committee said that there. 
were two internal forms of procedural safe- 
guards that could be applied from inside 
the agencies themselves—codes of procedure 
and the practice of giving reasoned decisions. 

While the Committee did not recommend 
a statutory code of procedure applicable 
to all government agencies, it did state that, 
wherever appropriate, subordinate bodies 
should establish rules of practice and proce- 
dure. These codes should set out such funda- 
mentals as: adequate notice to interested 
parties; full particulars of the case that 
had to be met; the right to inspect, before 
the hearing, reports or other documents 
that were to be received as evidence; and 
the right to be represented by counsel. In 
order to make them as uniform and as 
complete as possible, these codes should be 
reviewed by law officers of the Crown before 
approval by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

The Committee did not mean to suggest 
that administrative agencies should adopt 
formal court procedures even when per- 
forming judicial functions. Sometimes, the 
Report contended, a speedy, inexpensive 
remedy and a certain amount of flexibility 
and informality were desirable. However, 
where full rights of appeal were available, 
court procedures should be followed closely 
with respect to such things as the rules 
of evidence, evidence under oath and steno- 
graphic reporting. 

While admitting that the giving of rea- 
soned decisions might sometimes be a strain 
on an agency’s resources and might even 
be harassing, the Committee was, in general, 
in favour of giving reasons. They need not 
be lengthy, but should adequately set out 
the basis on which the decision rests. 


Financial Safeguards 


Perhaps the most direct and effective 
measures of supervision exercised by the 
Legislature were through the financial safe- 
guards, the Committee said, and made 
several suggestions for strengthening the 
control procedures. 

One was an amendment to the Ontario 
Financial Administration Act which would 
require the amounts appropriated by special 
warrant to be included in the next ensuing 
budget, thereby subjecting them to parlia- 
mentary review. Because the Legislature 
could exercise only a general and overriding 
supervision over government activities, it 


was suggested that the Public Accounts 
Committee could perform a useful function 
by reviewing the details of revenues and 
expenditures, if it were active and its 
membership kept small. Because its duties 
were increasingly onerous, Treasury Board 
should be strengthened by the addition of 
a full-time secretariat, replacing the Budget 
Committee, which, however, should be 
retained with purely advisory duties. 


Departmental Organization 


The Committee recognized that the pres- 
ent organization structure with its 20 depart- 
ments was advantageous from a practical 
political standpoint in that it permitted the 
Cabinet to be a broadly representative 
group. Nevertheless the Committee believed 
that the Government would function more 
smoothly and easily with fewer departments. 
If, as was likely, new functions were under- 
taken, every consideration should be given 
to the possibilities of merging two or three 
of the then existing departments and thus 
avoiding an increase in the total number. 


Boards and Commissions 


In its discussion of the operations of 
subordinate agencies, the Committee made 
it clear that it approved the setting up of 
boards and commissions. “We wish to state 
categorically that we believe the creation 
of such agencies has been a useful device,” 
it declared. 

. At the same time, the Committee pointed 
out that, because of their very nature, the 
relationships of these agencies to the Gov- 
ernment frequently could not be the same 
as the traditional relationships of govern- 
ment departments. 

For example, a board might be set up 
where the function was of a judicial 
nature and where some special expertise 
was involved or the avoidance of delays 
and expense were in themselves important 
elements in the dispensing of justice. “Such 
agencies must have a high degree of 
independence and be free from political 
considerations or pressures,” the Report 
stated, adding that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and the Ontario Securities Commis- 
sion belonged in this category. 

The Committee also observed that while 
the same basic standards must be applied 
in subordinate agencies as in the depart- 
ments, their application must of necessity 
differ in some degree, depending on the 
relationship between the particular agency 
and the central machinery of government. 

However, both in its general remarks on 
boards and commissions and in its com- 
ments on particular agencies, the Committee 


stressed that, if the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility were accepted, Ministers 
should not sit as members on boards and 
commissions. 

The decisions taken by a board are collective 
decisions. Sitting as a member the minister could 
be outvoted on a matter of policy by the other 
members of the board, despite the fact that it 
must be the minister who accepts ultimate 


responsibility for the policies of the boards 
assigned to him. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board 


In the opinion of the Committee, the 
functions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board were primarily administrative, though 
not inherently so. The Board had been set 
up to avoid delay and expense to injured 
workmen in compensation matters and for 
this reason appeals to the courts should not 
be permitted. 

Some review was necessary, however, 
especially’ since questions concerning the 
extent and nature of a workman’s injury 
sometimes arose long after the basic claim 
had been established. Internal procedures 
should be arranged so that disputed cases 
could be brought before the Board easily 
and quickly and at any time, the Com- 
mittee said, adding that such a policy was 
already in effect. 

It also noted that the Act provides that 
the Board may, on the application of the 
workman or the employer, refer cases to a 
medical referee where there have been 
differences of findings between medical 
examiners. Section 22 (2) states: 

The medical referees to whom reference is 
made...shall certify to the Board as to the 
condition of the workman and his fitness for 
employment, specifying where necessary the 
kind of employment and if unfit the cause of 
such unfitness and his certificate unless the 
Board otherwise directs shall be conclusive as 
to the matters certified. 

In view of the fact that, in practice, the 
decision of the medical referee is taken 
as binding on all parties, the Committee 
recommended that the italicized words in 
Section 22 should be deleted. 

The Committee did not feel called upon 
to comment on the Board’s investment pro- 
cedures except to suggest the. setting up of 
an advisory committee on investments, 
which would include one or more represen- 
tatives of the Provincial Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment. The formation of such a committee 
would make available to the Board in a 
formal way the advice and assistance of 
Treasury officials who are constantly deal- 
ing with the securities transactions of the 
Province. 

Although believing that the Board should 
be given a high degree of autonomy in the 
administration of its affairs, the Committee 
nevertheless insisted that some measure of 
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accountability should be retained. It sug- 
gested that, instead of filing its annual report 
with the Provincial Secretary, the Board 
should submit it to the designated Minister 
(at present the Minister of Labour), who 
would act as spokesman for the Board in 
the Legislature. The Report further sug- 
gested that the Minister review the opera- 
tions of the Board periodically so that he 
might become generally familiar with its 
work and be prepared to accept respon- 
sibility for its policies. 
Civil Service Commission 

The Committee did not think that, at 
this time, the Ontario Civil Service Com- 
mission should be given the same degree of 
independence as the federal Civil Service 
Commission. “The position of this Com- 
mission is still evolving,” the Report said, 
“and more time will be required to work 
out what ultimately the scope of its duties 
1s) to’ bes” 

It nevertheless anticipated that the Civil 
Service Commission in Ontario would move 
towards increasing independence along the 
lines of the procedures now followed in 
Ottawa. Because much of the Commission’s 
work, including job classification and pay 
schedules, had important implications for 


government expenditures, the Committee 
recommended that the Commission be trans- 
ferred from the Provincial Secretary to the 
Provincial Treasurer. 


Ontario Fuel Board 


In the opinion of the Committee, the 
supervisory, inspection and licensing func- 
tions of the Ontario Fuel Board should be 
transferred to the Department of Energy 
and Resources. The Board should continue 
to perform such quasi-judicial functions as 
rate-making and issuance of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity to natural 
gas companies seeking municipal franchises. 


Other Boards and Commissions 


The Report also contained a number of 
recommendations pertaining to certain other 
boards and commissions. Among others, it 
suggested that the functions of the Farm 
Products Marketing Board be limited to the 
screening of and initial recommendations 
for the establishment of farm product mar- 
keting plans. 

That responsibility for inspection and for 
the setting of standards in the electrical field 
be transferred from the MHydro-Electric 
Power Commission to the Department of 
Energy and Resources was another recom- 
mendation. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada holds a union to be legal entity. British Columbia 
court sets aside contempt of court conviction against union and its officers. 
Ontario court confirms certification order issued by Labour Relations Board 


The Supreme Court of Canada has upheld 
the decision of the British Columbia courts 
granting damages to an independent truck 
owner and operator who lost his business 
connections as the result of union pressure 
to make him join the union. The Court 
held a local of the Teamsters union to be 
a legal entity and liable for damages. 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
set aside a conviction for contempt of court 
and held that, though a union and its 
officers were obliged to comply in good 
faith with the injunction order, nevertheless 
they were not obliged to do so gracefully, 
and a reluctant compliance was in itself 
no contempt of court. 

In Ontario, the Supreme Court found that 
the operations of a company consisting of 
the establishment and servicing of sites for 
the drilling of gas under water and trans- 
porting goods and persons in connection 
with these operations were of local charac- 
ter and within provincial jurisdiction. Con- 
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sequently, the Court confirmed a certification 
order issued by the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


The Supreme Court of Canada... 


...rules union to be legal entity, dismisses its 
appeal from judgment granting damages against it 


In a unanimous decision of five judges, 
the Supreme Court of Canada, in dismissing 
an appeal by a union local from a judgment 
of the Court of Appeal of British Columbia, 
on January 26, 1960, held that the union 
was a legal entity that may be held liable 
in its name for damages, either for a 
breach of a provision of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act or under the common law. 

The Court dismissed the appeal of Local 
213 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters from a judgment of the British 
Columbia appeal court (L.G., Apr. 1959, 
p. 398), which had dismissed the union’s 
appeal from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Clyne.@6iGi61958,0p.4507): 


The City Construction Co. Ltd., a com- 
pany carrying on its business in British 
Columbia, had a collective agreement with 
Teamsters Local No. 213. Clause 10 of 
the agreement provided for a union shop; 
clause 16 dealt with grievance procedure 
and provided that, if during the term of the 
agreement any dispute should arise as to 
the carrying out of its terms or its inter- 
pretation, each party should appoint three 
persons to be members of a committee to 
examine the difficulty in an endeavour to 
find a solution. If this failed, the clause 
provided that an arbitration board should be 
constituted and its decision should be final. 

Therien was the owner and operator of 
a contracting and trucking business. He 
had for years supplied, for an agreed pay- 
ment, trucks to the City Construction Com- 
pany, together with drivers employed by 
the hour, and a truck which he himself 
operated, these vehicles being used by the 
company in connection with their opera- 
tions. In this arrangement, the position of 
Therien was that of an independent con- 
tractor and the truck drivers employed by 
him acted as his servants and were paid 
by him. During the summer of 1956 a 
business agent of Local 213 called at the 
premises of the City Construction Company 
to make certain that the truck drivers em- 
ployed belonged to the union. He told 
Therien that he must join the union as well 
as the other drivers of his trucks. Therien, 
presumably having in mind the provisions 
of the Labour Relations Act, refused to 
join the union but agreed that he would 
employ union drivers for his other trucks 
and he did so. 

The business agent of the union knew 
that Therien was himself an employer of 
labour; nevertheless, he told Therien that 
if he did not join the union they would 
“placard” the company and have his truck 
put off the job. Afterwards the union 
representatives told the company that if 
the company continued to use Therien’s 
truck the union would “placard” the various 
places where the company was doing work. 

In consequence of these threats the com- 
pany informed Therien that they would no 
longer be able to hire the truck driven by 
himself and eventually dispensed with 
Therien’s services. 

Therien sued the union as a legal entity, 
was awarded damages against the union and 
the court granted an injunction restraining 
the union from further interfering with 
Therien’s business. 

The union’s appeal was dismissed by the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal. Then 
the union appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 


The union based its appeal on two con- 
tentions. First, the union is not a legal 
entity which may be found liable in tort; 
second, the evidence did not disclose a 
cause of action, either at common law or 
under the Labour Relations Act. The Court 
rejected both contentions and held that 
Local No. 213 is a legal entity which can 
be sued for damages and that the union 
committed an actionable wrong. 

Mr. Justice Locke noted that the Orchard 
v. Tunney case (L.G. 1957, p. 1214) did 
not determine whether or not a union is a 
legal entity which may be found liable in 
tort. In that case there was a representative 
action in which the individual defendants 
were sued on their own behalf and on 
behalf of all other members of the union 
except the plaintiff. As the action was 
not brought against the union, the question 
as to whether the union was in law an 
entity which might be made liable in tort 
was not considered. A case is only authority 
for what it actually decides. In that case 
there was no issue in the Supreme Court 
of Canada as to the legal status of the 
labour union. 

Also, the question whether a trade union 
certified as a bargaining agent by a statute 
in the terms of the Labour Relations Act 
of British Columbia may be made liable 
in an action, either in tort or contract, was 
not considered by the Supreme Court. 

The B.C. Trade-unions Act (originally 
enacted in 1902 and replaced in 1959 by a 
new Act) by its reference to trade unions 
as such, as well as to the servants and 
agents of such unions restricting their 
liability in tort to the extent defined in 
that Act, recognized the fact that a trade 
union was an entity which might be en- 
joined or become liable in damages for tort. 

By the B.C. Labour Relations Act, Sec- 
tion 2, a trade union as defined includes a 
local branch of an international union. 
Extensive rights are given to such trade 
unions and certain prohibitions declared 
which affect them. The Act, Mr. Justice 
Locke added, treats a trade union as an 
entity; as such it is prohibited, inter alia, 
from attempting at the employer’s place of 
employment during working hours to per- 
suade an employee to join or not to join 
a trade union, from encouraging or engag- 
ing in any activity designed to restrict or 
limit production or services, from using 
coercion or intimidation of any kind that 
could reasonably have the effect of com- 
pelling any person to become or refrain 
from becoming a member of a trade union, 
and from declaring or authorizing a strike 
until certain defined steps have been taken. 
By Section 7, if there is a complaint to the 
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Labour Relations Board that a union is 
doing or has done any act prohibited by 
Sections 4, 5 or 6 (unfair labour practices, 
including coercion and intimidation), the 
Board may order that the default be 
remedied and, if it continues, the union 
may be prosecuted for a breach of the Act. 
By Section 9, all employers are required 
to honour a written assignment of wages 
by their employees to a trade union. 

A union claiming to have as members 
in good standing a majority of employees 
in a unit appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing is entitled to apply to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board for certification as the bargain- 
ing agent of such employees and, when 
certified, to require the employers to bar- 
gain with it and, if agreement is reached, to 
enter into a written agreement which is 
signed by the union in its own name as 
such bargaining agent. Throughout the Act 
such organizations are referred to as trade 
unions and thus treated as legal entities. 

In Re Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Clean- 
ing and Laundry Workers Union, Local 
No. I (L.G. 1947, p. 1500) the B.C. Court 
of Appeal, in proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act (which 
Act was replaced by the Labour Relations 
Act but its provisions relevant to the case 
under review are indistinguishable from the 
latter Act), considered the question as to 
whether a trade union is an entity which 
might be proceeded against by name. 

Two of the judges expressed the view 
that such a union was, by virtue of the 
Trade-unions Act and the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of the province 
of British Columbia, an entity (persona 
juridica) distinct from its members. 

In a later case, Vancouver Machinery 
Depot v. United Steel Workers of America, 
[1948] 2 W.W.R. 325, the same court held 
that an international union which had not 
been actually appointed a bargaining agent 
under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act was nonetheless a legal entity 
against which an action for damages might 
be maintained. 

Mr. Justice Locke agreed with the opinions 
expressed in those cases by the judges of 
the B.C. Court of Appeal, and held that the 
granting of such rights, powers and immuni- 
ties to unincorporated associations or bodies 
is quite inconsistent with the idea that it 
was not intended that they should be con- 
stituted legal entities exercising these powers 
and enjoying these immunities as such. 
Further, he added that it is necessary for the 
exercise of the powers given that such 
unions should have officers or other agents 
to act in their names and on their behalf. 
The legislature, by giving the right to act 
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as agent for others and to contract on their 
behalf, has given them two of the essential 
qualities of a corporation in respect of 
liability for tort, since a corporation can 
only act by its agents. 

The rule of construction which applies in 
the case at bar was expressed in Mersey 
Docks v. Gibbs (1864) L.R. 1 H.L., namely, 
in the absence of anything to show a con- 
trary intention (and there is nothing here), 
the legislature must be taken to have in- 
tended that the creature of the statute shall 
have the same duties and that its funds 
shall be subject to the same liabilities as 
the general law would impose on a private 
individual doing the same thing. 

Mr. Justice Locke concluded that the 
union in the case under review is a legal 
entity which may be made liable in name 
for damages, either for breach of a provi- 
sion of the Labour Relations Act or under 
the common law. 

Next, Mr. Justice Locke dealt with the 
question as to whether the evidence dis- 
closed a cause of action. 

The union claimed that what was done 
by its servants was nothing more than to 
insist that the company should comply with 
the union shop clause of the collective 
agreement. 

There was coercion exercised by the 
union’s agent against Therien to force him 
to join the union, and it is clear that for 
Therien (an owner and operator of a truck- 
ing business) to join the union was legally 
impossible. However, in Mr. Justice Locke’s 
opinion, it was not this wrongful act which 
was the cause of the injury complained of; 
the cause of action was elsewhere. 

In addition to Sections 4 and 6 (unfair 
labour practices, coercion and intimidation) 
of the Labour Relations Act, Sections 21 
and 22 have to be considered. Section 21 
reads: “Every person who is bound by a 
collective agreement... shall do everything 
he is required to do, and shall refrain from 
doing anything that he is required to refrain 
from doing, by the provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement, and failure to do so or 
refrain from so doing shall be an offence 
against this Act.” 

Section 22, so far as relevant, reads: “(1) 
Every collective agreement... shall contain 
a provision for final and conclusive settle- 
ment without stoppage of work, by arbitra- 
tion or otherwise, of all differences between 
the persons bound by the agreement con- 
cerning its interpretation, application, oper- 
ation, or any alleged violation thereof.” 

Clause 16 of the collective agreement 
provided for the settlement of disputes as 
to the interpretation of the agreement. 
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The company wished to continue its 
arrangement with Therien in his capacity 
as an independent contractor and he rightly 
refused to join the union, presumably 
because the Act forbade him to do so. 


As clause 3 of the collective agreement 
provided that its terms should apply to all 
subcontractors or subcontracts let by the 
company it might perhaps be contended 
that this applied to an independent con- 
tractor, like Therien, supplying trucks and 
services. 


The trial judge held that the union shop 
clause of the agreement did not apply to 
an independent contractor who drove his 
own truck. The company was apparently 
of the same opinion and the matter was 
one which should have been dealt with 
accordingly under the grievance procedure 
clause of the collective agreement. The 
union, however, without resorting to griev- 
ance procedure, threatened to picket the 
company’s jobs, which would have the effect 
of obstructing the operations of the company 
and making the company appear to the 
public and other unions as breaking its 
contract with the union or indulging in 
unfair labour practices. This conduct of 
the union was a breach both of the terms 
of the collective agreement and of Section 
21 of the Labour Relations Act, and con- 
stituted a cause of action. 

As was stated in Sorrell v. Smith (1925) 
A.C. 700, even though the dominating 
motive in a certain course of action may 
be the furtherance of one’s own business 
or one’s own interests, one is not entitled 
to interfere by illegal means with another 
man’s method of gaining his living. 

The Supreme Court dismissed the union’s 
appeal and upheld the judgment granting 
damages against the union and restraining 
the union from interfering with Therien’s 
business by endeavouring to coerce him to 
join the union. International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters et al. Local No. 213 v. Henry 
Therien, the Supreme Court of Canada, 
January 26, 1960, unreported. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


...finds union and its officers not guilty of 
contempt of court, allows appeal from conviction 


On November 3, 1959, the B.C. Court of 
Appeal allowed an appeal from the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Manson finding Local 
97 of the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron- 
workers and its officers guilty of contempt 
of Court and imposing substantial fines by 
way of punishment (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 
1184). 


The union and its three officers were 
convicted on July 30, 1959 of criminal con- 
tempt in disobeying an injunction order 
dated June 26, 1959, requiring that the 
union “do forthwith order its members 
employed upon the said southern portion of 
the said Second Narrows Bridge to return 
to their employment on the said bridge 
until such time as the said southern portion 
thereof has been completed to the per- 
manent support known as Pier 16.” 


The Court of Appeal, in reversing the 
judgment of the court below, held that 
the employees were not obliged by law or 
the rules of their union to obey a union 
back-to-work order. The order of the Court 
did not state how the union should order 
the men to go back to work. The fact that 
the officers of the union instructed by tele- 
phone each of the men concerned to go 
back to work was, in the circumstances, a 
sufficient compliance with the order, unless 
it could be shown that the men were led, 
directly or indirectly, to believe that it was 
not intended that they should comply with 
the union’s instructions. 

Mr. Justice Manson gave a number of 
reasons for concluding that the union did 
not comply in good faith with the court 
order. With many of them, the Court of 
Appeal disagreed. 

The Court agreed that the press release 
by the union, which was published after the 
granting of an ex parte injunction restrain- 
ing the strike in respect of the south span 
of the bridge, and which suggested that the 
bridge was unsafe for workmen, was in- 
flammatory and contemptuous in respect of 
that injunction. But it was not a contempt 
of the later mandatory order of June 26, 
and there was no obligation on the union 
under the second injunction to do anything 
to remove the false imputation that the 
bridge was unsafe for workmen beyond the 
normal hazards of such work. 


Also, there is no evidence of contempt 
in the fact that before any injunction had 
been issued the business agent of the union 
refused to co-operate with the company 
in finishing the span. The union at that 
stage was entitled to any advantage from 
the insecurity of the span that it could get 
in support of the strike. 


Also, in the opinion of the Court of 
Appeal, the union and its officers are not 
open to criticism for telling the men that 
they were being ordered back to work 
because the Court had ordered the union to 
do so, and that the union’s counsel had 
advised that the injunction had been wrongly 
granted and was being appealed, but in the 
meantime had to be obeyed. 
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Further the Court added that the mem- 
bers were entitled to know why their union 
was ordering them back to work, so that, 
among other things, each might decide 
for himself whether he would comply, not 
with the order of the Court, which in that 
respect was not directed to them, but with 
the order of the union, which they were 
entitled to ignore. The union and _ its 
officers were obliged to comply in good 
faith with the mandatory order, but they 
were not obliged to do so gracefully, and 
a reluctant compliance was in itself no 
contempt. 


The Court of Appeal allowed the appeal 
and set aside the convictions for contempt. 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., v. International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Ironworkers, Local 97, and Attorney- 
General of British Columbia, (1959) 20 
D.L.R. (2d), Parts 8 and 9, p. 621. 


Ontario Supreme Court. . . 


...dismisses company's application for order to 
quash Labour Relations Board certification order 


On November 26, 1959, Mr. Justice 
Smily of the Ontario Supreme Court, in 
certiorari proceedings, dismissed an applica- 
tion of the Underwater Gas Developers 
Limited for a court order quashing an order 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
certifying the International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union as bargaining agent for the 
company’s employees. 

The Underwater Gas Developers Limited 
is a company whose operations consist of 
the establishment and servicing of sites for 
the drilling of gas under water. This in- 
volves the drilling of wells and the laying 
of a pipe line from the well to a meter 
house on the shore. In its operations the 
company uses a barge, a tug, a crane unit, 
a diving boat, a pile driving unit and some 
boats that serve the drilling towers by 
taking out supplies and the drillers and by 
picking up samples from the wells. Larger 
boats are being used by the company to 
take out the heavier material. The company 
maintains working facilities on shore such 
as a boat hoist, a despatcher house for 
radio contact, a warehouse and an office, 
a stock yard for pipes and a workshop 
for the welders. The operations of the 
company may extend from between one and 
one-half to fourteen miles from the shore- 
line. The barge and the tug have living 
quarters and the men can receive all their 
meals there and can, and sometimes have 
to, live on board. The company employs a 
total of 39 men, including three despatchers, 
two stock men, two welders, two drillers, 
14 on the tug or work boat and barge, six 
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men and one diver on one vessel, six men 
on the supply vessel, and three men manning 
three other boats. 

Insofar as the company’s operations are 
concerned, its boats are subject to the 
Canada Shipping Act and are licensed by 
the federal Department of Transport. The 
skippers of the larger boats obtain certifi- 
cates from the Department of Transport. 
The same Department inspects the boats 
and supervises their operation and carriage 
of high explosives. The Department of 
Transport also regulates the equipment on 
the boats and the safety requirements, as 
well as the lights and foghorns on the 
towers. The exploring company obtains 
approval from the federal Department of 
Public Works pursuant to the provisions 
of the Navigable Waters Protection Act to 
enter a site on the lake. It also obtains a 
licence of occupation from the provincial 
Department of Mines. The drilling sub- 
contractors hold licences from the Depart- 
ment of Mines and from the Ontario Fuel 
Board. 

On August 6, 1959, the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board certified the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
as a bargaining agent of all employees of 
the company employed in its Lake Erie 
operations, except foremen, persons above 
the rank of foremen, office and sales staff 
and persons regularly employed for not 
more than 24 hours per week. 

The company challenged the Board’s 
decision by way of certiorari proceedings, 
submitting that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board had no jurisdiction to entertain 
the application for certification because the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act applied to the company’s 
operations and its employees; that there 
was no evidence before the Board that on 
August 6, 1959, the day the certification 
order was issued, more than 55 per cent 
were members of the union in question; 
and, if the Board had jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the application, it lost it by reason of 
the Board’s having been illegally constituted. 

Regarding the first submission, the com- 
pany contended that its operations come 
within Section 91, ss. 10 of the British North 
America Act, “Navigation and Shipping” 
and as such are under federal jurisdiction; 
further, that these operations are subject 
to the federal Navigable Waters Protection 
Act; consequently, the company’s employees 
come within Section 53, clause (a) and 
clause (h) of the federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. Section 
53 provides that Part I of the I.R.D.I. Act 
applies in respect of employees who are 
employed upon or in connection with the 
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operation of any work, undertaking or busi- 
ness that is within the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada including, 
(a) works, undertakings or business operated 
or carried on for or in connection with 
navigation and shipping, whether inland 
or maritime, including the operation of 
ships and transportation by ship any- 
where in Canada; 


(h) any work, undertaking or business out- 
side the exclusive legislative authority 
of the legislature of any province. 

In dealing with these submissions, Mr. 
Justice Smily noted that the Navigable 
Waters Protection Act provides for the 
supervision of and regulations with respect 
to works or structures which may affect 
the safety of navigation. This would include 
structures and work relating to the drilling 
of gas wells in navigable waters and the 
conveying of gas from such wells to the 
shoreline. Also, the boats operated by the 
company would be subject to the Canada 
Shipping Act with respect to licences and 
the equipment on the boats respecting the 
safety of those on the boats during their 
operations. However, the pertinent ques- 
tion was whether the work and operations 
of the company come within the classifica- 
tion of “Navigation and Shipping” (Section 
91, ss. 10 of the B.N.A. Act), thus being 
within federal jurisdiction. Or, whether the 
company’s work and operations are so local 
and intraprovincial as to come within “local 
works and undertakings” (Section 92, ss. 
10, 16), thus being subject to provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Considering the over-all picture of the 
work and operations of the company, Mr. 
Justice Smily was of the opinion that these 
operations could not be described as being 
within the classification of navigation and 
shipping as contemplated by Section 91 
(10) of the B.N.A. Act, or, an operation, 
work, undertaking or business in connection 
with navigation or shipping within the pro- 
visions of Section 53 of the I.R.D.I. Act. 
Rather, it might be said that boats have been 
used by the company in connection with 
its work and operations. Being subject to 
the Canada Shipping Act and the Depart- 
ment of Transport and to the Navigable 
Waters Protection Act with respect to some 
of its operations and activities is not incon- 
sistent with those operations and activities 
being engaged in a purely local work and 
not in navigation and shipping as contem- 
plated by Section 91 (10) of the B.N.A. 
Act. Transporting goods or persons over 
water of a purely local or a limited charac- 
ter within the province would not be classed 
as “navigation and shipping.” In Mr. Justice 
Smily’s opinion, the transporting of goods 
or persons over water of such a local and 


limited character as engaged in by the 
company comes within provincial jurisdic- 
tion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Smily held that 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board had 
jurisdiction under the provisions of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act to entertain 
the application for certification in the case 
under review. 

The company’s second submission, that 
there was no evidence before the Board 
that at the time of issuing the certification 
order (August 6, 1959) more than: 55 per 
cent of the employees were members of 
the union, implied that the conditions at the 
actual time of issuing the certificate, apart 
from the conditions at the time of the 
application to the Board, and at the time 
of subsequent hearings or hearing, should 
be the basis for the determination of the 
number of union members in the bargaining 
unit. Unless a certificate is issued immed- 
iately, the Board should make a further 
examination in this respect. The court 
rejected this submission. In its opinion, if 
it were thought desirable to require, because 
of the lapse of time, a second or further 
examination, and if there were no other 
remedy provided by the Act, it was a matter 
to be decided by the legislature and not 
the court. 

If the company considered it desirable 
that the Board should make a re-examination 
to determine the number of union members 
in the bargaining unit, it should apply to 
the Board for a reconsideration of its 
decision in this respect under the provisions 
of Section 68 (1) of the Labour Relations 
Act, which provides that the Board may at 
any time, if it considers it advisable to 
do so, reconsider, vary or revoke any deci- 
sion, order, direction or ruling. The same 
section provides that the decision of the 
Board on any question arising in any pro- 
ceeding as to whether a group of employees 
constitutes a bargaining unit shall be final, 
and the court cannot entertain anything in 
the nature of a appeal from such a decision 
of the Board. 

The company’s further allegation, that if 
the Board had jurisdiction to entertain the 
union’s application to be certified, it lost 
such jurisdiction by reason of being illegally 
constituted, was based on the ground that 
on the second hearing on October 20, 1958, 
two members of the Board were present who 
were not present at the first hearing on 
October 16, 1957, although the three mem- 
bers who were present at the first hearing 
were also present at the second hearing. 
There was no evidence that the two addi- 
tional members took any part in the pro- 
ceedings at the second hearing or in the 
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decision of the Board granting certification. 
The record indicates that only the three 
members who were present throughout took 
part in the decision of the Board. 

In the opinion of the Court, it would have 
been better if the two additional members 
had not been present at the second hearing 
in 1958. However, Mr. Justice Smily did 
not find any evidence that in these proceed- 
ings before the Board there was a denial of 


natural justice so as to warrant the court’s 
interfering with the findings and decision 
of the Board or that the certificate in 
question should be quashed on that ground. 

The Court ruled that the company’s appli- 
cation to quash the certification order should 
be dismissed. Underwater Gas Developers 
Limited v. Ontario Labour Relations Board 
et al, (1960) 21 D.L.R. (2d), Part 4, p. 
345. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Sask. raises minimum wage rates, Alfa. and B.C. issue new safety requirements 


Minimum wage orders have been revised 
in Saskatchewan. 


For full-time employees in the cities and 
larger towns, the $32-a-week minimum 
established by the new general order repre- 
sents an increase of $2 in the minimum 
wage; for employees elsewhere in the proy- 
ince it means an increase of $3. The same 
is true of the $30 weekly minimum now 
provided for full-time employees under 18 
years. The new general part-time rates— 
85 cents an hour for,employees over 18 and 
80 cents for those under 18 years—mean 
an increase of 5 or 15 cents in the minimum 
wage, depending on the location. Similar 
increases were provided for special cate- 
gories. 


Regulations adopting the seventh edition 
of the Canadian Electrical Code, Part I, 
and a 1958 supplement and the C.S.A. Code 
of Practice for Window Cleaning (Z91- 
1959) have been issued in Alberta. 


In British Columbia, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board laid down new first 
aid service requirements for employers and 
issued new regulations to protect workmen 
against hazards from energized electrical 
transmission systems. Safety provisions were 
also included in new regulations issued under 
the Pipe-Lines Act. 


Other regulations deal with the coverage 
of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, certification of employees in the 
beauty culture trade in Alberta and the 
medical board of reference under the Mani- 
toba Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


FEDERAL 
Financial Administration Act 


Consolidations of the regulations for 
prevailing rate employees, unlicensed crew 
members and officers on ships owned or 
chartered by the federal Government were 
gazetted on January 13. The new regula- 
tions were approved by T.B. 558256, T.B. 
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558258 and T.B. 558257; these replace 
T.B. 524300 of November 15, 1957, and 
T.B. 526000 and T.B. 526001 of December 
20, 1957. 


New definitions were added and others 
clarified and the provisions generally made 
more workable. 


The only major change was in the 
overtime provision for ships’ crews, the 
regulations now providing that ships’ crews 
are entitled to be paid at the rate of one 
and one-quarter times their hourly rate for 
each completed half hour of overtime. 
Previously, the rate was one one hundred 
and seventy-sixth of the monthly rate. Com- 
pensatory time off may again be given with 
the approval of the deputy head. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


New regulations under the Electrical Pro- 
tection Act governing the manufacture, 
installation and inspection of electrical 
equipment were approved by Alta. Reg. 
414/59 gazetted December 31. The new 
regulations came into force on January 1, 
1960, rescinding those previously in effect. 

Another order, Alta. Reg. 415/59, declares 
that, also effective January 1, the Canadian 
Electrical Code, Part I (Seventh Edition) 
C.22.1-1958 and Supplement “R” C.22.1- 
1958, are in force as rules and regulations, 
except in so far as their provisions conflict 
with other rules adopted in regulations. 
Certain modifications to the rules in the 
code were approved by Alta. Reg. 416/59. 


Alberta Factories Act 


The C.S.A. Code of Practice for Window 
Cleaning, Z91-1959, has been adopted as 
regulations under the Factories Act by Alta. 
Reg. 422/59, gazetted December 31. This 
revised edition of the Code, first issued in 
1949, is reviewed on p. 288. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act for the beauty 
culture trade were re-issued with some 
changes in the provisions dealing with exam- 
inations and apprentices. The new regula- 
tions were gazetted on January 15 as Alta. 
Reg. 447/59. 

The regulations have the same coverage 
as formerly, applying to all persons who 
perform the various operations usually asso- 
ciated with beauty treatments for women. 

As before, no person may engage in the 
_ beauty culture trade without a certificate. 

The same three classes of certificates are 
provided for: certificates of proficiency, 
temporary certificates of proficiency and 
apprentice certificates. 

To qualify for a certificate of proficiency, 
an applicant, as formerly, must first submit 
testimonials establishing that he has had 
either one year’s practical experience in the 
trade or at least 1400 hours of instruction 
in an approved beauty culture trade school. 
If the Department of Labour approves his 
application, he must then pass a theoretical 
and practical examination, obtaining the 
pass mark prescribed by the Department and 
the Board of Examiners. Under the previous 
regulations candidates had to obtain at least 
75 per cent of the allotted marks in order 
to qualify. 

A certificate of proficiency will, as before, 
remain in effect unless suspended or revoked 
for cause. However, a certificate of pro- 
ficiency may be granted at the discretion 
of the Minister for a limited time or speci- 
fied date. 

Following previous practice, the regula- 
tions again provide that an unsuccessful 
candidate may have the examination re- 
viewed by a Board of Appeal upon pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee. After consider- 
ing the Board’s report, the Department may 
then take such action as it deems proper 
under the circumstances. If the candidate 
is granted a certificate, his fee will be 
refunded; if not, the fee will be forfeited 
and the applicant will not be eligible for 
re-examination for another six months. 

The Department is again given discre- 
tionary power to issue a temporary certificate 
of qualification to an unsuccessful candidate, 
except that he must now obtain four-fifths 
of the required pass mark instead of 60 
per cent of the allotted marks as formerly. 

A temporary certificate will now expire 
at the pleasure of the Department and the 
holder must be prepared for re-examination 
at any time. Previously, a temporary certi- 
ficate might be valid for a year. 

A minimum age requirement of 16 years 
is now set for apprentices and, as before, an 


applicant must be able to prove that he 
will be working under the direct supervision 
of a person holding a valid certificate of 
proficiency. 

An apprentice certificate will be valid 
for one year unless the applicant has had 
previous experience or training in the trade, 
in which case the period may be reduced 
by such amount as the Department deems 
proper. 

As soon as his apprentice certificate 
expires, the apprentice must apply for 
examination for a certificate of proficiency. 
If he fails to qualify for either a certificate 
of proficiency or a temporary certificate, his 
apprentice certificate will not be renewed. 
Previously, an unsuccessful candidate might 
have his apprentice certificate renewed for 
another six months, after which time he 
was re-examined. 

Every establishment must have one quali- 
fied operator for every apprentice hired, 
except that a beauty parlour operator who 
is the holder of a certificate or employs at 
least one qualified person may engage one 
apprentice. Under the previous regulations 
no quota was imposed. 


British Columbia Pipe-Lines Act 


Regulations under the Pipe-Lines Act 
(B.C. Reg. 457/59) were gazetted December 
24, replacing regulations then in effect. 
Sections relating to safety in connection 
with pipeline operation are dealt with below. 

The regulations provide that the Minister 
of Commercial Transport may not permit a 
company to open a pipeline for the trans- 
portation of oil or gas unless it has requested 
leave to do so and he has received a report 
from a departmental inspector stating, 
among other things, that the line has been 
tested and is safe for operation. 

The regulations require that, before the 
commencement of construction, extension, 
alteration or repair of a pipeline or related 
pressure component, the company must 
submit to the Chief Inspecting Engineer 
specifications and other relevant information. 
Also, the company must, within 30 days 
after completion of the work, certify that 
the work done and material used are in 
accordance with the data and specifications 
submitted. 

All unfired pressure vessels used in con- 
nection with the operation of a pipeline 
must be constructed, stamped, installed and 
equipped in accordance with A.S.M.E. Code 
Section VIII, 1956 edition, for unfired pres- 
sure vessels. Their design, identification 
number and working-pressure must be regis- 
tered with the Department, and an annual 
inspection performed by an_ Inspecting 
Engineer. 
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Except where the regulations provide 
otherwise, Code A.S.A, B31.1.8, 1955, is 
applicable to the design, fabrication, instal- 
lation, testing and inspection of gas pipelines, 
piping, fittings and related appurtenances, to 
welding of gas and oil pipelines, flow lines 
and gathering lines, and to gas compressor 
stations. Welders must be certified under 
the British Columbia Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act. 

Except where the regulations provide 
otherwise, the Minister is authorized to 
approve a code governing the design, fabri- 
cation, installation, testing and inspection of 
oil pipelines, piping, fittings and appurten- 
ances, and oil pumping stations. 

Gas and oil installations on or adjacent 
to railway property must be in accordance 
with Part XII of the regulations under the 
Railway Act of British Columbia. 

Oil storage tanks must conform to A.P. 1 
Standards or, if new, to the current editions 
of A.P...1Standard 12A,. 12B;,,12G)<or 
12E, depending on the type of construction. 

Inspection Engineers must inspect all pipe- 
lines during construction, may condemn 
anything not in conformity with require- 
ments, and may order an unsafe section of 
line out of service until repaired. 

Contractors and supervisors are obliged 
to inform the Inspecting Engineer of defects 
that might endanger safety. 

The company must submit to the Inspect- 
ing Engineer for approval all pipeline test 
procedures. He must be notified when tests 
are to be made, and the company is required 
to make results of the tests available to him 
on request. 

The Inspecting Engineer must make a 
general inspection of a pipeline before it 
is opened and submit a report to the 
Minister. Subsequent inspections must be 
made when necessary for public protection. 

Unless otherwise approved by the Minis- 
ter, operating and maintenance procedures 
on gas pipelines are governed by Code 
A.S.A. B31.1.8, 1955, Chapter V, and on 
oil pipelines, by a code approved by the 
Minister. 

If serious injury or death is caused by an 
accident resulting from failure or misuse 
of a pressure vessel, the company owning 
or operating the pipeline must immediately 
notify the Deputy Minister by telegraph or 
telephone, stating the nature of the accident, 
where it occurred, and where the equipment 
can be inspected. Immediate confirmation 
by mail is also necessary, giving a list of 
persons killed or injured. 

The Chief Inspecting Engineer may inves- 
tigate any accident caused by failure of any 
pressure vessel or component used in the 
operation of a pipeline. 
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British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Regulations Act, a number of regulations 
issued by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board were gazetted December 24, 1959. 
Among these are the General Accident Pre- 
vention Regulations, which now have the 
number B.C. Reg. 394/59. These regula- 
tions, and also B.C. Reg. 418/59, Ship 
Construction Accident Prevention, were 
filed as regulations without change. The 
first-aid requirements have been revised, and 
new regulations were issued with respect 
to electrical hazards. 


Electrical Contacts 


Regulation 415/59, entitled “Protection 
Against Electric Contacts,” effective January 
1, 1960, relates to any project where work- 
men, material or equipment may contact 
energized electrical transmission systems. 

It provides that no material may be 
piled, stored, or handled, or equipment 
operated, within 10 feet of any energized 
electrical transmission or electrical distri- 
bution system, unless a clearance in writing 
is obtained, or other precautions described 
below are taken. 

If a clearance in writing is obtained, it 
must be signed before the work begins by 
the person or persons controlling the elec- 
trical systems. It must state that for the 
duration of the work the electrical con- 
ductors will be deenergized, effectively 
guarded against contact, displaced from the 
work area, or rerouted from the work area. 
This clearance must be continuously avail- 
able for inspection at the work project. 

If a written clearance is unobtainable 
before the work is to begin, the following 
precautions must be taken. The area within 
which equipment or material is to be moved 
must be barricaded and supervised to ex- 
clude persons not working on the project. 
A workman must be designated as a watch- 
man; his sole task for the duration of the 
work must be to order the movement of 
equipment or material stopped if contact 
with the electrical conductors appears prob- 
able, or if conditions prevent him from 
performing his duty. No person other than 
equipment operators may touch the equip- 
ment or material when it is in motion. No 
person may move a load or a rigging line 
from its position of natural suspension when 
it is near energized electrical conductors. 

First Aid 

Regulation 393/59 concerning First Aid 
Service Requirements for Employers became 
effective January 1, 1960. It replaces require- 


ments previously issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


Employers must provide, at their own 
expense, first aid equipment and services 
in accordance with standards set out in the 
regulation. The Board, however, may vary 
these requirements. If an employer fails 
to furnish the required equipment and 
services, the Board may do so and charge 
the cost to him. The employer must, upon 
request, submit to the Board a report on 
his first aid equipment and services. 


Where there is no principal contractor 
at a place of employment, a new provision 
states that all workmen employed there are 
considered to be employees of the owner for 
the purpose of determining first aid require- 
ments. 

The regulation divides industries into 
Class “A,” Class “B,” and Class “C” hazards, 
listing specific industries in each class. It 
provides for each class two basic standards 
for first aid equipment and service, one 
when the place of employment is less than 
five miles from, and another when the place 
of employment is more than five miles from, 
the office of a doctor or hospital. Additional 
equipment is necessary if crews are more 
than ten minutes travelling time from the 
first aid equipment and service. The con- 
tents of the first aid kit to be maintained 
in each class of industry in each of these 
circumstances, and according to the num- 
ber of people employed, is specified in a 
schedule. 

When workmen are engaged in ship- 
lining, ship repairing or stevedoring on board 
ship without access to a dock first aid room, 
a waterfront first aid kit must be provided 
for crews of 10 or fewer (a new provision) 
and, for crews of 11 to 24, a first aid 
attendant also; for crews of 25 or more, 
a waterfront first aid kit and a first aid 
attendant must be provided whether there 
is a dock first aid room or not. 


First aid requirements are set out for 
mobile equipment operating where first aid 
or medical aid is not readily available. 

Employers are required to provide proper 
care for injured workmen and must have 
suitable transportation and a first aid attend- 
ant available to take them to a doctor or 
hospital. 

Municipal fire departments employing 20 
or more firemen must include a first aid 
attendant for each 20 men, and he is 
required to accompany them to fires. 

Suggested plans are shown for first aid 
rooms. They must be convenient to oper- 
ations, be properly painted, ventilated, 
heated and lighted, be provided with hot 
and cold water and, if available, telephone 
communication with working areas and 
other central points (unless the Board directs 


otherwise). When first aid rooms are more 
than two hours travelling time by land or 
water from a hospital they must have special 
emergency equipment and accommodation. 

When a first aid attendant is required, his 
services must be readily available. He is in 
charge of all first aid treatment. The em- 
ployer must obtain the attendant’s Certi- 
ficate of Competency before he commences 
his duties, retain it while he is employed, 
produce it on request of the Board, and 
deliver it to the attendant on termination 
of his employment. 

When the work location is more than two 
hours travelling time from a doctor or 
hospital, where there is no immediate means 
of communication, or where transportation 
is impossible, the first aid attendant must 
have at least a Grade “B” Industrial First 
Aid Certificate, unless the Board approves 
otherwise, 

The first aid attendant is required to 
record certain information in respect of all 
accidents. 

A new provision specifies that the Board 
may cancel or suspend the certificate of a 
first aid attendant who is not performing 
his duties satisfactorily. 

Any person who fraudulently obtains an 
Industrial First Aid Certificate, or who does 
not have a valid First Aid Certificate and 
acts as a first aid attendant, is now guilty 
of an offence. 


Manitoba Workmen's Compensation Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Act establishing a 
Medical Board of Reference to which an 
injured workman may appeal a medical 
decision were gazetted on January 9 as Man. 
Reg. 95/59. 

This new board will replace the Medical 
Board, an advisory body of qualified medical 
practitioners voluntarily created by the 
Board some 20 years ago. 

Under the new regulations, an injured 
workman who feels aggrieved by a decision 
of a medical officer of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board or a doctor consulted 
by it has a right of appeal to a Medical 
Board of Reference. Also, in the case of 
a difference of opinion between one of its 
medical officers and the employee’s doctor, 
the Board may of its own accord refer the 
matter to the Medical Board of Reference. 
In such cases the appeal board will consist 
of a Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
appointed by the Manitoba Medical Associa- 
tion, one doctor named by the injured 
workman, one by the employer and one by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board from 
a panel of specialists furnished by the 
Medical Association. 
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The regulations further provide that the 
Board may refer medical questions to a 
Medical Board of Reference even when 
there is no difference of opinion. In such 
cases, the Board will consist of two doctors 
named by the Medical Association and one 
or more nominated by the Board from a 
panel of specialists furnished by the Medical 
Association. 

The Medical Board may determine its 
own procedure and at a time and place 
designated by the chairman must examine 
the injured workmen, taking whatever addi- 
tional steps are deemed necessary. The 
Medical Board of Reference must then 
report its findings to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 


Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Hospitals were brought within the scope 
of the collective liability section of the 
Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
by an order gazetted on January 13. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


In a revision of its minimum wage orders, 
the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board 
replaced its two general orders by a new 
order (No. 1, 1960) which provides for a 
minimum wage of $32 a week for employees 
18 years and over and of $30 for employees 
under 18, effective April 4. Previously, the 
minimum for adult workers was $30 a week 
in the cities and 15 larger towns and $29 
elsewhere in the province; for employees 
under 18 years, $28 and $27, respectively. 

The new general order also increased 
part-time rates to 85 cents an hour for 
employees over 18 and to 80 cents for em- 
ployees under 18. 

Similarly, in place of the four special 
orders for hotels, restaurants, educational 
institutions, hospitals and nursing homes, 
the Board issued two new orders with 
province-wide coverage that provide for the 
same minima as the general order. 

In addition, the Board revised the five 
special orders for oil well drilling rigs, 
logging and lumbering operations, amuse- 
ment places, janitors and caretakers in resi- 
dential buildings, and truck drivers, increas- 
ing rates by an average of 5 cents an hour. 
It also amended the special order respect- 
ing earnings statements (No. 12) to require 
employers to furnish employees with an 
itemized earnings statement on termination 
of employment, as well as on each regular 
pay day. 

Coverage 


The eight orders that will be in effect 
after April 4 are as follows: No. 1, all 
employees not covered by other orders or 
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specifically excluded; No. 2, hotels and 
restaurants; No. 3, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes; No. 7, janitors 
or caretakers in residential buildings; No. 
8, truck drivers (commercial or public 
service vehicles over 2,000 lbs. net weight); 
No. 9, logging and lumbering; No. 10, 
amusement places; No. 11, oil well drilling 
rigs. 

Except for the dropping of the differential 
between cities and larger towns and smaller 
centres, the total coverage of the orders is 
unchanged. Together the general order and 
the seven special orders cover all workers 
in the provinec except the following: domes- 
tic servants in private homes; agricultural 
workers; employees in boarding or rooming 
houses; persons employed solely in a mana- 
gerial capacity; firemen (who are covered 
by the Fire Departments Platoon Act); 
employees engaged in rural road mainten- 
ance or highway construction work; cooks 
and cookees employed by boarding car con- 
tractors and in cook cars operated by high- 
way construction contractors; registered 
nurses, student nurses or nursing assistants, 
and student laboratory or x-ray technicians 
whose wages and working conditions are 
fixed by regulations under the Hospital 
Standards Act; employees employed on core 
drilling rigs, in oil well servicing and in 
the geophysical or seismographic survey 
industry. 

Minimum Rates 


The revised orders have continued the 
practice of setting weekly rates for full-time 
employees and hourly rates for part-time 
workers, with lower minima for employees 
under 18. Under the general order and the 
orders governing employees in _ hotels, 
restaurants, educational institutions, hospi- 
tals and nursing homes (Orders 2 and 3), 
the full-time or weekly rates apply to per- 
sons who work 36 or more hours a week 
and the part-time or hourly rates to em- 
ployees whose normal work week is less 
than 36 hours. Also following previous 
practices, these orders impose a quota on 
part-time employees, limiting the number of 
such workers to 25 per cent of the total 
number of full-time workers employed. 

The order for amusement places (No. 
10) defines “full-time” employees in the 
same manner as the orders referred to 
above but classifies as “part-time” persons 
who work between 16 and 36 hours a week 
and as “casual” employees who normally 
work less than 16 hours a week. It does 
not, however, limit the number of part-time 
or casual employees. 

Under Order No. 7, the order for janitors 
and caretakers in residential buildings, the 


weekly rate applies to employees who work 
48 or more hours a week and the hourly 
rate applies to employees who work less 
than 48 hours a week. 


Weekly rates of $32 for employees 18 
years of age and over and $30 for employees 
under 18 are fixed for full-time employees 
by the general order (No. 1), and also by 
No. 2 (hotels and restaurants), No. 3 (edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes) and No. 10 (amusement places). 
For part-time employees (and “casual em- 
ployees” under Order No. 10) these same 
orders set rates of 85 cents an hour for 
employees 18 and over and 80 cents for 
employees under 18. Other rates set by 
the eight orders are as follows: 


Order No. 1 


Operators of motor vehicles under 2,000 
Ibs. net weight, and taxi drivers—$35 a 
week 

Full-time messengers—$22 a week 

Delivery boys (other than students )—65¢ 
an hour 

Order No. 7 


Janitors or caretakers in residential build- 
ings—$42 a week; part-time 90¢ an 
hour 

Order No. 8 


Truck drivers (public service or commer- 
cial vehicles of 2,000 lbs. net weight 
or over)—90¢ an hour or 3¢ per mile, 
whichever is greater 

-Swampers and helpers—90¢ an hour 


Order No. 9 
Employees in logging and lumbering— 
90¢ an hour 


Cooks, cookees, bull cooks, watchmen— 
$150 a month 


Order No. 11 
Employees on oil-well drilling rigs—85¢ 
an hour. 


Public Holidays 


Holiday provisions are again included 
in all orders except those governing janitors 
and caretakers and the logging and lumber- 
ing industry. This means that all employees 
subject to these orders except casual workers 
in amusement places are entitled to eight 
holidays a year with wages at their regular 
daily rate (exclusive of overtime). The 
same eight days are specified: New Year's 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Re- 
membrance Day and Christmas Day. 


As before, there is some variation in the 
orders as regards payment for time worked 
on any of the specified holidays. Persons 
subject to the general order who work on 


a holiday are entitled to their regular wage, 
plus one and one-half times their regular 
rate for all time worked. Employees in 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes are to receive, 
in addition to their regular daily wages, 
wages at their regular rate or equivalent 
time off with pay within four weeks. If 
required to work on a holiday, employees 
engaged in the operation of an oil well 
drilling rig are to be paid their usual daily 
wage plus their regular rate of pay for 
every hour worked. Although casual em- 
ployees in amusement places are not en- 
titled to holidays with pay, they must be 
paid at the rate of one and one-half times 
their regular rate if they work on a holiday. 

If the wages of an employee, exclusive 
of overtime, vary from week to week, pay- 
ment, as before, is to be made on the basis 
of the average weekly wage for the four 
weeks immediately preceding the week in 
which the holiday occurs. Also, the orders 
again provide that when Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day fall on Sunday, the follow- 
ing day is to be observed as a holiday and 
paid for according to the requirements laid 
down in the orders. Similarly, when the 
Monday following Remembrance Day is 
proclaimed a holiday, the holiday provisions 
will apply to the Monday and not to 
November 11. 


Three-hour Minimum 


All part-time or casual workers except 
messengers, janitors, caretakers and students 
working after school hours must again 
receive a minimum of three hours’ pay at 
the minimum rate for each occasion on 
which they are asked to report for duty, 
whether or not they work three hours. 
Previously, casual or part-time workers in 
amusement places were entitled ot the three- 
hour minimum in the cities and within a 
five-mile radius but not elsewhere in the 
province. 


Working Shifts 


As formerly, the hours of employees in 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes must be con- 
fined within a 12-hour interval and no 
person may be required to report for duty 
more than three times within such period. 

The prohibition against the employment 
of women between the hours of 12:30 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. has been dropped, however, 
together with the proviso permitting female 
employees to work up to 1:30 a.m. provided 
they were furnished with free transportation 
by their employer. Instead, the new orders 
applicable to such workplaces provide that 
every female employee who is required or 
permitted to finish work between the hours 
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of 12:30 a.m. and 7 a.m. must be trans- 
ported to her residence at her employer’s 
expense. 


Minimum Age for Employment 

In keeping with former practices, a mini- 
mum age for employment is fixed for certain 
types of employment which would be out- 
side the minimum age requirement in the 
Factories Act. In hotels, restaurants, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes the minimum age for employment 
remains 16 years. This is also the require- 
ment in amusement places except that, as 
before, the Chairman of the Minimum Wage 
Board is authorized to grant exemptions. 


Deductions from Wages 

The orders governing hotels, restaurants, 
educational institutions, hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes contain the same rules with 
respect to deductions as formerly. Employers 
who require their employees to wear special 
uniforms must provide them without cost to 
the employees and may not charge for 
repairs or laundering. Deductions for board 
and lodging are again permitted, however, 
provided the employees agree to accept 
these facilities. In hotels and restaurants, 


the maximum allowable deduction remains 
25 cents for a night’s lodging and 30 cents 
for a single meal. The same maxima apply 
in educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes except that, as before, they 
are limited to persons receiving $35 a week 
or less. 

In all five types of workplaces, the mini- 
mum meal period is one-half hour, exclusive 
of regular working hours, for meals con- 
sumed on the premises and one hour for 
meals eaten elsewhere. 

Under the new order for logging and 
lumbering operations the maximum deduc- 
tion for board and lodging has been raised 
from $1.60 to $2 a day. 


Earnings Statements 


Order 12, which, as before, deals with 
earnings statements, now provides that every 
employer must furnish each of his em- 
ployees with an earnings statement on ter- 
mination of employment, as well as on each 
regular pay day. The same information 
must be included, namely, the name of the 
employee, the beginning and ending dates 
of the pay period, the number of hours 
worked, wage rate and job classification, 
gross wages, deductions and net earnings. 


Safety Code for Window Cleaners 


A revised edition of Z91-1949, Code of 
Practice for Window Cleaning was approved 
recently by the Canadian Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

This second edition of the code incor- 
porates some new requirements made neces- 
sary by the changes that have occurred in 
building and window construction since the 
1949 edition was issued. It applies to win- 
dow cleaning operations performed on the 
outside of all public or industrial buildings 
more than one story high, or in which the 
sills of windows are located more than 8 
feet (10 feet in the 1949 edition) above 
grade or above adjoining flat roof. 

The code is recommended for adoption 
by federal, provincial and municipal author- 
ities and provincial safety associations. It 
is also recommended for use by architects, 
engineers, building contractors engaged in 
building commercial, industrial, multi-use 
residential and public buildings, and firms 
engaged in window-cleaning operations. 

The revised edition, like the earlier one 
(L.G. 1949, p. 677), sets forth detailed 
specifications for the design and safe use 
of such equipment as swinging scaffolds, 
boatswains’ chairs, ladders, safety belts and 
fittings and safety-strap terminals, and for 
the installation of anchors in buildings of 
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various types of construction. A new section 
covering picture frame windows and curtain 
wall types has been added. 

To meet the requirements of the revised 
code, window cleaners assigned to work on 
scaffolds must be provided with safety belts 
in addition to life lines, and no person may 
be assigned to work on a scaffold or boat- 
swain’s chair who has not been instructed 
to handle such equipment and who is not 
competent to do so. An approved snubbing 
device attached to the boatswain’s chair 
to be operated by the workman himself is 
another new requirement. 

Some responsibility is now placed on the 
cleaner for his own safety. Belts and life 
lines must be inspected by the cleaner him- 
self before use, as well as by a competent 
person once a month as specified in the 
earlier edition. 

The revised code also emphasizes that 
lag screws or screwed-in fittings in wood 
window frames should be condemned and 
replaced by approved anchors. 


Z91-1959, Code of Practice for Window 
Cleaning may be obtained from the General 
Manager, Canadian Standards Association, 
235 Montreal Road, Ottawa 2. The price 
is $1.25 a copy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Totals of claimants for benefit at end of December, of claimants for seasonal 
benefit, and of initial and renewal claims during month all higher than month 
earlier but lower than year before, statistics* show. Month’s revenue higher 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
on December 31, 1959 numbered 685,700, 
of whom 116,500 were seasonal benefit 
claimants. This number was 64 per cent 
higher than the total of 417,500 (5,300 sea- 
sonal benefit) on November 30, 1959 but 
4 per cent lower than the total of 715,000 
(126,900 seasonal benefit) on December 31, 
1958. 

Fishermen included in the seasonal bene- 
fit claimants on December 31, 1959 num- 
bered 17,800; on November 30 they totalled 
350, and on December 31, 1958 they num- 
bered 16,900. 

On December 31, 1959, males comprised 
78 per cent of the claimants, on November 
30 they had made up 74 per cent, and on 
December 31, 1958, they had comprised 
79 per cent of the total. During December 
1959 the number of male claimants increased 
74 per cent while the number of female 
claimants rose by only 38 per cent. 

Males comprised 99.4 per cent of the 
fishermen who were claiming seasonal bene- 
fit on December 31, 1959. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during December numbered 441,600, which 
was 60 per cent more than the 278,600 in 
the previous month but about 7 per cent 
less than the 475,200 of December 1958. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 361,500 for Decem- 
ber and 209,600 for November 1959, com- 
pared with 371,100 for December 1958. 

The average weekly benefit payment 
was $21.51 in December and $20.85 in 
November 1959, compared with $21.53 in 
December of the previous year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December 1959 show that insurance books 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 


81061-4—5 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


or contribution cards had been issued to 
4,834,084 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1959. 

At December 31, 1959, employers regis- 
tered numbered 325,706, an increase of 939 
since November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December 5,170 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,096 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 124 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,950 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 121 cases, 
28 against employers and 93 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,030.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in December 1959 totalled $28,- 
576,933.39 compared with $27,823,610.54 
in November and $17,013,284.32 in Decem- 
ber 1958. Benefits paid in December 1959 
totalled $32,661,332.95 compared with $17,- 
479,376.35 in November and $33,530,160.00 
in December 1958. The balance in the fund 
on December 31, 1959, was $471,094,255.96; 
on November 30 it was $475,178,655.52 
and on December 31, 1958, $625,363,366.21. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1710, January 11, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
and, married, 21 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit and was registered 
for employment as a general office clerk. 
She had worked as a bookkeeping machine 
operator for a firm in Calgary from Decem- 
ber 17, 1957 to June 26, 1959, when she 
voluntarily left to move with her husband 
to Innisfail, Alta., where he had permanent 
employment. Her rate of pay, at the time 
of leaving her job, was $42 a week. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as of June 
28, 1959, the effective date of her claim, 
on the ground that she was not available 
for work in that she was residing in a 
place where there were no reasonable oppor- 
tunities of employment for her (Section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that she was available 
for employment and would accept office 
work any time it was possible to obtain. 
She stated that she had applied for employ- 
ment at the bank in Innisfail as well as 
at other employers in that town but there 
were no vacancies. 


In response to a request from the local 
office for information as to whether she 
would accept work outside her present place 
of residence, the claimant stated “I do not 
want employment anywhere else but Innis- 
fail.” 


The placement officer of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission’s office in Red 
Deer, Alta., commented: 

Innisfail is a small town that has a population 
of less than 2000 people. The business offices 
there are few and of course on a small scale— 
very few general office clerks would be in 
demand there, especially without typing as our 
claimant is. It is felt it would be difficult to 
place her if her place of employment is to be 
restricted to Innisfail. 

; The board of referees, at a session held 
in Edmonton on August 21, 1959, by a 
unanimous decision dismissed the claimant’s 
appeal and in so doing took cognizance of 
the Umpire’s decisions CUB-1416 and 1489, 
to which it had been referred by the insur- 
ance officer. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire on September 11, 1959, 
stating that she had already secured employ- 
ment in Innisfail despite the view expressed 
by the Commission’s local office that the 
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chances of obtaining work there were vir- 
tually non-existent. She contended, there- 
fore, that she was entitled to benefit for the 
period she was unemployed. 

In a letter dated October 30, 1959, for 
the attention of the Umpire, the claimant, 
apart from giving reasons why it was not 
feasible for her to accept employment out- 
side of Innisfail, stated that the position as 
secretary at the Innisfail Veterinary Clinic 
became vacant on August 6, 1959, and 
that she commenced in the employment the 
following day. She added that “although 
typing was required, they have given me 
the opportunity of learning this while on 
the job.” 


Considerations and Conclusions: There is 
no specific information in the record regard- 
ing the conditions of the labour market in 
Innisfail nor is there any evidence that an 
effort was made by the local office to follow 
what I believe to be the usual practice, 
namely to ascertain whether the claimant 
would take employment in other than her 
registered occupation. 

In view of the foregoing, I am not pre- 
pared to endorse the view that, only two 
days after the claimant had become unem- 
ployed, she was not available for work 
merely because it was considered “difficult” 
to place her in general office work in Innis- 
fail as she had no experience in typing, 
and even less so in view of the fact that 
she found work there within a reasonable 
period of time after she had become unem- 
ployed. 

In my opinion, the claimant has proved 
that she was available for work during the 
period in question, and I so decide. 

The claimant’s appeal is, therefore, 
allowed. 


The two decisions of the Umpire to which 
the board of referees was referred by the 
insurance officer did not afford proper guid- 
ance, as they pertain to facts which have 
very little similarity, if any, to those ot 
the present appeal. Decision CUB-1416 
deals with the case of a married woman who 
had temporarily, i.e., for six months, gone 
to reside in a sparsely populated area 
(situated more than 350 miles from Seven 
Islands, Que.), and decision CUB-1489 with 
the case of a lumberjack who had refused 
an offer of employment because his wife 
was ill and he could not leave his home 
before a month and a half. In both cases, 
the records show that the claimants resided 


z 


in a remote area where there were no 


reasonable opportunities of employment for 


_ them. 


Decision CUB-1712, January 19, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 23 years of age, applied for 
benefit and was registered for employment 
as a bookkeeper. She had worked as a 
stenographer-bookkeeper for the Stony Plain 
Motor Company Limited, Stony Plain, Alta., 
from May 1, 1956 to May 31, 1959, when 
she voluntarily left for the following reason: 
“We have moved to Hythe where my 
husband is employed. At the present time 
anyway there are no openings for my type 
of work here.” Her rate of pay at the time 
of leaving was $220.00 a month. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as of June 
7, 1959, the effective date of claim, on the 
ground that she was not available for work 
in that she was residing in a village where 
there were no reasonable opportunities of 
employment for her (section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act). 


According to the submissions, the popula- 
tion of Hythe is 472 and the nearest place 
of employment is Stony Plain (population 
1083). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on July 13, 1959, and stated, among 
other things, that “there is not any avail- 
able work in my line at Hythe.” 


The claimant was not present nor was 
she represented at the hearing of her case 
by a board of referees in Edmonton on 
August 7, 1959. The board, by a unanimous 
decision, dismissed the appeal on the ground 
that the claimant had “so restricted her 
availability for employment that it must be 
held that she has failed to prove that she 
is available for work as required by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act.” The board 
was referred to CUBs 574 and 1103. 


Subsequently, there was quite an exchange 
of correspondence between the claimant and 
the insurance suprevisor of the local office, 
the claimant giving reasons why, in her 
opinion, she should be entitled to benefit 
and the insurance supervisor explaining why 
she was deemed not to be available for 
work. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. In effect, she contended that, 
contrary to the opinion that had been 
expressed, Hythe was not situated in a 
remote area and that persons were employed 
there in her line of work as a stenographer- 
bookkeeper with general office experience, 
notwithstanding that she had been unable 


to find such employment. She also men- 
tioned that the bank in Hythe employed 
six Or seven persons and that three automo- 
bile dealers there used much the same 
bookkeeping systems as she was familiar 
with. 

In response to a written request from the 
Regional Claims Officer, dated October 2, 
1959, for information as to the possibility 
of the claimant’s obtaining employment in 
Hythe, the manager of the Commission’s 
office in Dawson Creek, B.C., stated, in 
part, as follows: 

Hythe, Alberta has a population of approx. 
500 and is situated 43 miles south east of 
Dawson Creek, 8 miles west of Beaverlodge, 
Alta. and about 43 miles west of Grande 
Prairie, Alta. Business establishments total about 


18, out of which only the following employ 
female help: 


Swanston, Insurance and Real Estate—office 
clerk, 1 girl; Oakford’s Ltd., Gen. Store—sales 
clerks, 2 to 3; Village of Hythe, Municipality— 
office clerk, 1; McLeod & Inkster, merchant— 
sales clerk, 1; Hythe Hotel Ltd —chambermaids, 
2; Madge Snack Bar—waitresses, 2; Hythe Mer- 
cantile—sales clerks, 2; Pearson’s Cafe Shop— 
waitresses, 2; Post Office Dept.—clerk, 1; Hythe 
Cafe—waitresses, 2; Alta. Treasury Branch— 
bank clerks, 2; Can. Bank of Commerce—bank 
clerks, 1 tor 2! 


Claimant’s chances of obtaining employment 
in her registered occupation in Hythe are 
limited. To the best of our knowledge the 3 
motor car dealerships are not using female 
help as they are only small agencies. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Avail- 
ability for work is a question of fact to be 
considered in the light of the particular 
circumstances of each case. 


In the present case, the record shows 
that the claimant quit her employment and 
moved from a very small town or village, 
where she had paid unemployment insur-: 
ance contributions for the past three years, 
to one of a lesser population where her 
husband was employed. It shows also that 
she was willing to work but only in Hythe 
and solely as a stenographer-bookkeeper or 
as a general office clerk, and that her 
chances of obtaining such employment there 
were “limited”. 

I must say that, as a general rule and 
as stated in the Umpire’s decisions CUBs 
514 and 1103 to which the board of referees 
was referred by the insurance officer, it 
is not the intent of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to provide benefit to insured 
persons who voluntarily leave their employ- 
ment in large centres to move to small 
communities where there are no reasonable 
opportunities of employment. That, however, 
as can be seen from the foregoing, is not 
the case in the present appeal, and I am 
not at all prepared to endorse the view 

(Continued on page 296) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 151 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 147 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Asricultute 2.4.2. eee eee 6 $2,834,650.00 
Defence Production. eee 81 281,936.00 
Post 'Officési22 8.25. 5 ee 12 84,197.85 
R.C.MAP SV fe ee i ae 2 11,403.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $9,164.94 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 264 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Whitehorse Y T: Ben Leveille, construction of two barns, Experimental Farm, Mile 
1019, Alaska Highway. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Aylmer Ont: Roscoe Alcorn, *general maintenance, Project 1/48. Belleville Ont: 
K S Reid, *plumbing & heating, Projects 2/48 & 3/49; W Danford, *general maintenance, 
Projects 2/48 & 3/49. Cornwall Ont: Tellier & Groleau Inc, construction of 105 row 
housing units & 20 apartment units (FP 3/57). Ottawa Ont: MacFarlane & Leblanc, 
*electrical repairs, Strathcona Heights & Merivale Road. Pembroke Ont: R Harvey, 
*plumbing & heating, Project 1/48 & Atomic Energy Houses; G A Bechamp, *carpentry 
& general maintenance, Project 1/48 & Atomic Energy Houses. Petawawa Ont: Bedard & . 
Girard Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system (DND 13/58, phase 11). Comox 
B C: J H McRae Co Lid, construction of electrical distribution system (DND 6/58). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Central Electric, electrical re-wiring, Shubenacadie 
IRS. Manitoulin Island Indian Agency Ont: Palmer & McDairmid, alterations & additions to 
existing RCMP Quarters. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Hudson Bay Plumbing Co Ltd, 
installation of ventilation fans, Guy IRS, Clear Water Lake. Edmonton Indian Agency 
Alta: Thomas Koziak, alterations & repairs to Indian houses, Stony Plain Indian Reserve. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: General Motors Diesel Ltd, *testing & inspection of voltage 
regulator system of standby diesel generator & related work, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: 
A J Auton & Sons, interior painting of TAS School, HMCS Stadacona; Standard Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to school & modifications to lighting & power system, HMCS 
Stadacona. Angus Ont: E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of heating system in 
five bldgs, RCAF Station. Moosonee Ont: Les Owens, stockpiling of sand & gravel for 
use in future construction, RCAF Station; Two Bay Enterprises, “unloading, transporting & 
storing of two carloads of Butler bldg parts & reels of cable. Shirley Bay Ont; Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, extension of piping & electrical services in laboratories, DRB. Uplands 
Ont: Bogue Electric of Canada Ltd, *supply, installation & testing of Group 1 Electrical 
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controls for High Speed Wind Tunnel, NAE; Canadian Vickers Ltd, *manufacture & 
installation of transonic section & model access platform for High Speed Wind Tunnel, 
NAE. Cold Lake Alta: Sunley Electric Ltd, power provisions & modifications to Operations 
Bldg, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Barriefield Ont: McBride & Marrison, supply & installation of stairways to attics, 
Fort Henry Heights. Clinton Ont: Walter Mould Metalcraft Ltd, installation of ventilation 
in classrooms, Bldg 21, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co 
Ltd, interior painting of nine bldgs, Military Headquarters, Eastern Ontario Area. Petawawa 
Ont: Boldt Electric Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldgs L1 & L54. Fort Churchill Man: 
Alf Grodde Ltd, interior repainting & fire retardent painting of four bldgs. Winnipeg Man: 
Durall Ltd, alterations to heating system in bldg P6, Fort Osborne Barracks. 


Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth N S: James F Lahey Ltd, application of fire retardent paint on Hangar 
“A”, RCN Air Station Shearwater. Greenwood N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, application of fire retardent paint 
on underwater repair shop, Bldg No 53, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater N S: Walker & Hall 
Ltd, shingling roof of Infirmary Bldg No 49, RCN Air Station. Camp Gagetown N B: 
Weyman Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of monorail, including footings, 
relocation of doors, concrete block walls, metal doors and necessary hardware, Bldg B 19. 
Chatham N B: Byron H MacDonald, application of fire retardent paint on interior of 
Hangars Nos 2 & 3, RCAF Station. St Margaret’s N B: Byron H MacDonald, interior 
painting of Bldg No 14, Combined Quarters, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: Valere Bolduc, 
painting, RCAF Station. Val d’Or Que: Valere Bolduc, painting, RCAF Detachment. 
Mount Hope Ont: John Kenyon Ltd, interior painting of hangar No 2A with fire retardent 
paint, RCAF Station. Picton Ont: John Ter Haar, repainting interior of 40 PMQs, Picton 
Heights. Toronto Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs to concrete slab floors, HMCS York. 
Trenton Ont: Walter F MacCormack, interior painting of Barrack Block No 3, RCAF 
Station; Walter F MacCormack, interior painting of Barrack Block No 4, RCAF Station. 
Woodstock Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting & general repairs to 
Armoury. Esquimalt B C: Capital City Roofing Co, repairs to floors, Bldg No 44, HMCS 
Naden. Richmond B C: Quartermaine & Sons, *interior painting of Barrack Block No 
29, RCAF Station, Sea Island. Vancouver B C: Lee Bilt Construction Co, application of 
asbestos shingles on bldgs, RCAF Station. Vedder Crossing B C: P H Boldt & Sons, 
painting at No 11 Works Coy, RCE, Chilliwack Detachment. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construction of double-vehicular 
ramp for sheds Nos 7 & 9; Hiland Ltd, construction of permanent offices in shed No 10. 
Vancouver B'C: R L Welsh Ltd, improvements to flax cleaning plant, No 3 Elevator; Tide 
Bay Dredging Co Ltd, development of Mosquito Creek Fishermen’s Basin. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Andrews Bros Construction (Ottawa) Ltd, construction of small addition 
to Bldg M-20, Montreal Road Laboratories. Uplands Ont: Assaly Construction Ltd, 
construction of Augmentation Laboratory, NAE. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Churchill Man: Hudson Bay Plumbing Co Ltd, installation of heating & plumbing 
system in residence, Camp 20. Banff National Park Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of mechanical equipment service garage. Elk Island National Park Alta: Ray 
Poissant Construction Ltd, construction of administration bldg. Yoho National Park B C: 
I W Campbell Construction Ltd, construction of gateway & underground electrical distribu- 
tion system, Western Entrance. 
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ay 


Department of Public Works 


Budden’s Tickle (Sops Arm) Nfld: Gid Sacrey, construction of wharf. St John’s Nfld: 
McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, harbour improvements, main terminal; 
The Foundation Company of Canada Ltd, removal of part of sunken vessel SS Desola. 
Pinette P E I: L E Wellner, Jr, extension to landing pier. Dartmouth N S: Trynor Con- 
struction Co Ltd, grading of access road & property line & installation of water main, 
Oceanographic & Hydrographic Research Station. Little Tancook N S: T C Gorman 
(Nova Scotia) Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. St Andrews N B: Modern Construction 
Ltd, construction of new water system, Biological Station. Sydney N S: Maritime Con- 
struction Ltd, installation of new passenger elevator & alterations to second floor, new 
federal bldg. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, extension to drainage, 
ditching, paving, etc., Science Service Laboratory, UNB Campus. Actonvale Que: Eugene 
Marcoux Inc, extension & alterations, federal bldg. Ayer’s Cliff Que: Couillard Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office. Aylmer Que: W D Laflamme Ltee, demolition of 
wharf. Le Bic Que: Paul Malenfant, erection of post office bldg. Levis Que: Lajeunesse & 
Freres Inc, interior re-painting, Dominion Public Bldg. Montreal Que: Cote & Lavigueur 
Cie Ltee, alterations & installation of new lock boxes, Postal Station “B”. Price Que: 
Edouard Perron & Arthur Morin, erection of post office bldg. Ste Felicite Que: Les 
Entreprises St Germain Ltee, erection of post office bldg. Sawyerville Que: Albert Morin, 
construction of post office. Bayfield Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, construction of 
retaining wall & dredging. Casselman Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office. Guelph Ont: Dunker Construction Ltd, construction of garage & insecticide bldg. 
Kapuskasing Ont: Denis & Robert Charbonneau, construction of headerhouse, Experimental 
Farm. Leamington Ont: H W Link Construction Co Ltd, alterations to old federal bldg. 
Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construction of three double houses for 
Dept of National Health & Welfare. Ottawa Ont: J H Lock & Sons Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of remote cooled air conditioning system with related work in conference room 3415, 
“A” Bldg, Cartier Square; Theodore Lapensee, redecoration of certain rooms, Justice 
Bldg, Wellington St; M J Lafortune Construction Ltd, installation of office partitions, 
etc, Transportation Bldg; Ron Construction Co Ltd, construction of Electronic Data 
Processing Centre, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture. Toronto Ont: Tippet- 
Richardson Ltd, moving from various locations to new Mackenzie Bldg; Otis Elevator Co 
Ltd, improvements to elevator control system, Postal Station “Q”. Virgil Ont: Stork Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Dauphin Agency Man: Benjamin F Klassen, 
construction of triplex, Sandy Bay. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, addition to 
Science Service Laboratory for Dept of Agriculture; G W Sadler Co Ltd, installation of 
mail handling equipment, conveyor No 43, General Post Office. Meadow Lake Sask: C M 
Miners Construction Co Ltd, alterations in basement of federal bldg for Dept of Fisheries. 
Touchwood Agency Sask: Skow Construction Ltd, construction of 3-bedroom staff residence 
& residential school warehouse at Gordon & 4-bedroom staff residence at Muscowequan. 
Neilburg Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Perdue Sask: 
C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. St Philips Sask: Gall’s 
Lumber Yard, construction of triplex bldg, Pelly Agency. Vanguard Sask: Swift Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of post office. Lake Claire Alta: Dow & Scott Ltd, construction 
of abattoir water distribution including pumphouse. Mannville Alta: New West Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Harrison River B C: Fraser River Dredging 
Co Ltd, construction of log boom at highway bridge. Horton Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, construction of small boat landing. Kamloops B C: Marpole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP Administration Bldg & garage. Minstrel Island B C: DCD Pile- 
driving, float renewal. Okeover Arm B C: F O White Contracting Co Ltd, construction of 
approach, gangway & float. Saanichton B C: H E Fowler & Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office. Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, installation of fire escapes, 
Immigration Bldg; B C Conveying Machinery Ltd, modification to mail handling equip- 
ment, General Post Office; Maitland Construction Co Ltd, construction of therapeutic 
pool & exercise room & extension to out-patient Department, Shaughnessy Hospital; Quadra 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of departmental wharf & floats. Victoria B C: G H 
Wheaton Ltd, drainage, blacktop areas, Prosthetic Services Bldg, DVA Hospital. Hay River 
N W T: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of two-apartment teacherage. Inuvik 
N W T: Creamery Industry Supply Ltd, supply & installation of freezing equipment for 


two refrigerated bldgs. 
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Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Halifax N S: Guildfords Ltd, installation of crew accommodation, Dredge No 21. 
Lunenburg N S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, construction of two hopper scows for dredge 
PWD No 16 replacement. Hampton N B: Vincent Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, 
post office. Saint John N B; Saint John Dry Dock Co Ltd, construction & delivery of survey 
boat & trailer. Disraeli Que: Sylvio Fortin, interior painting, public bldg. Hull Que: The 
Powers Regulator Co of Canada Ltd, repairs to machinery, National Printing Bureau. 
Huntingdon Que: Walter Harkness, interior painting, federal bldg. Lachute Que: Denis 
Monette, interior painting, federal bldg. Lennoxville Que: Lucien Cote, repairs to heating 
system, federal bldg. Montmorency Que: P E Gagne, interior painting, public bldg. 
Montreal Que: Montmorency Automatic Venetian Blind Co, laundering of vetetian blinds, 
federal bldg. Bells Corners Ont: E O Switzer, installation of postal counter, screenline & 
lock boxes, post office. Collins Bay Ont: T L Smith Bldg Services, installation of postal 
counter, screenline & lock boxes, post office. Mallorytown Ont: A L Srigley, installation 
of postal counters, screenline & lock boxes, post office. Ottawa Ont: Westeel Products 
Ltd, alterations to partitions, Veterans Memorial Bldg; Ruiter Electrical Ltd, repairs to 
electrical system, RCMP Headquarters; McFarlane & Leblanc, repairs to electrical system, 
Transportation Bldg; A C McDonald & Sons, repairs to electrical system, “A” Bldg, Cartier 
Square. Vancouver B C: Park Royal Contractor, interior repairs, Customs House. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: The Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of limestone contact bed & associated 
piping, International Airport. Maniwaki Que: Theophile Houle, construction of extension 
to hydrogen generator bldg. Port Harrison Que: Docherty Construction Co Ltd & Whelpton 
Electric Ltd, construction of single dwelling, two storehouses & hydrogen generator bldg 
with heating plant. Quebec Que: Bergerville Estates Ltd, construction of heating plant 
& power house & related work, Airport. Red Lake (Cochenour) Ont: Bergman & Nelson, 
construction of staff dwelling. Smiths Falls Ont: W D Laflamme Ltd, construction of new 
fixed bridge over Rideau River on Carthage St. Fort Churchill Man: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, addition to apartments & construction of two-car garage. Donavon Sask: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of VOR & NDB Bldgs. Alert Bay B C: McGinnis 
Bros, renovation of duplex dwelling. Fort Nelson B C: M R S Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of balloon inflation hydrogen generator bldg & related work, Airport. Sandspit B C: 
Greenall Bros, construction of double dwelling. Terrace B C: Caledonia Electric Ltd, 
installation of low intensity approach lighting on runway 32, Airport. Williams Lake B C: 
J W Bedford Ltd, installation of water supply & sewage disposal facilities, Airport. 
Frobisher Bay N W T: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of two food ware- 
houses. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 291) 


that just because a wife moves from a 
small community, where she has a good 
record of regular employment, to another 
small community she should be auto- 
matically and immediately disqualified, par- 
ticularly when, as in this case, the claimant’s 
opportunities for work in the latter com- 
munity are not reported to be non-existent 
but simply “limited.” 

Accordingly, I am of the opinion that 
the claimant should have been given a 
reasonable period of time to thoroughly 


explore the employment situation in Hythe. 
I consider that, in view of her record of 
three years of employment, six weeks, based 
on two weeks for each year of employment, 
would constitute such a period in the par- 
ticular circumstances of her case. 

J, therefore, decide to remove the dis- 
qualification for the six weeks commencing 
as from the effective date of her claim for 
benefit. 

But for the latter mentioned modification, 
the claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 


Seensinieetinmetinansnenestsseneeiacmemeeeee 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


Working Conditions in Manufacturing 


Most marked change in year ending April 1, 1959 was in proportion of employees 
in firms that provided four-week paid vacation after 25 years service, which 
doubled to 24 per cent for plant workers, rose to 26 per cent for office staff 


The percentage of employees in Canadian 
manufacturing firms that provide four weeks 
vacation with pay after 25 years service rose 
markedly in the year ending April 1, 1959, 
it was found in the most recent survey of 
working conditions conducted by the Depart- 
ment’s Economic and Research Branch. 
There were only minor changes in the per- 
centages having provisions for two- and 
three-week paid vacations. 

The proportion of employees on a five- 
day week rose slightly for both plant and 
office employees, and the percentages of 
plant workers on a 40-hour week and of 
office employees on a 374-hour week in- 
creased by a small amount. 

There was a further slight increase in 
the percentage of employees receiving eight 
or more paid statutory holidays. 

The survey also provided information on 
the proportion of employees in establish- 
ments with plans that provide pensions, 
group life insurance and insurance to com- 
pensate for wage loss due to illness. 

The percentages given in the accompany- 
ing tables, one relating to plant employees 


and the other to office employees, denote 
the proportions that the employees of estab- 
lishments reporting specific items bear to 
the total of employees in all establishments 
replying to the survey questionnaire. They 
are not necessarily the proportions of em- 
ployees actually covered by the various 
items. 

In each of the tables, two columns of 
percentages, headed A and B, are provided 
for the year 1959. Prior to the carrying out 
of the 1959 Working Conditions Survey, 
the mailing list upon which previous annual 
surveys had been based was reviewed in 
detail, with a view to adding as many as 
possible of the establishments having 15 or 
more employees that had not previously 
been included in the list. For the year 1959 
all working conditions statistics are being 
compiled both on the basis of the expanded 
mailing list (column A) and on the basis 
of the previous list (column B). Column B 
thus provides data for those wishing to 
compare the most recent survey findings 
with those in previous years. 


SURVEY IN COVERAGE IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


1959 
1958 1957 1956 1955 
B 

Plant Employees 

Number of reporting establishments............. 7,902 5, 882 6, 240 6,105 6, 166 6,393 

Wimiber ofemployeess. ... 5s... sab sccceecccseces 819, 401 739,120 | 758,943 | 804,953 | 799,365 | 765,551 
Office Employees a 

Number of reporting establishments............. 7,658 5, 748 6, 240 6, 105 6, 166 6,393 

NIMber OF CMPlOVECS YH .... 5. eel ecccecescdseess 229, 233 213,275 226,973 224,941 204, 881 196, 194 


In each year prior to 1959, the numbers 
of establishments shown as having plant em- 
ployees and office employees are identical. 
But in 1959, because separate counts were 
obtained of establishments having plant 
workers and of establishments having office 
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employees, the numbers of establishments 
shown as having plant employees differ in 
both Column A and Column B from those 
shown as having office employees. In the 
earlier years counts of establishments were 
obtained without distinguishing between 
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establishments that had both plant and 
office employees and those which had only 
one or the other. 

Year-to-year differences in the coverages 
given result from differences in rates of 


response or from the fact that all the 
establishments covered by the pre-expanded 
mailing list did not necessarily operate in 
all the years for which data have been 
prepared. 


Working Conditions of Plant Employees 


The proportion of plant employees in 
firms having provisions for a four-week 
paid vacation after 25 years service doubled 
between 1958 and 1959 from 12 to 24 
per cent. Calculated on the basis of the 
1959 expanded mailing list, this proportion 
was 22 per cent. 

The proportion of plant workers who can 
become eligible for a paid vacation of three 
weeks has increased greatly, from 60 per 
cent in 1955 to 76 per cent in 1959 on the 
comparable mailing list basis. In addition 
to the increase between 1955 and 1959 in 
the proportion who could become eligible 
for three-week paid vacations, there was a 
definite trend towards shorter service require- 
ments for such vacations. In 1955 only 
47 per cent of the plant employees covered 
by the survey were granted a paid vacation 


of three weeks after 15 years service but 
in 1959, this proportion rose to 69 per cent 
on the basis of a comparable mailing list. 

A work week of 40 hours or less was 
the standard for more than 70 per cent of 
plant workers in 1959; in 1955, less than 
60 per cent of plant workers had a scheduled 
work week of 40 hours or under. 

The proportion of plant workers who are 
granted eight or more statutory or public 
holidays has risen from 56 per cent in 1955 
to 72 per cent in 1959. 

Although pension and insurance plans 
were provided for a large proportion of 
plant employees at the beginning of the 
five-year period covered by the table, there 
have been appreciable increases in the 
proportions of workers covered by such 
plans. 


TABLE 1—-SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Percentage of Plant Employees 


1959(1) 
% ——| 1958 1957 1956 1955 
% % % 
Standard Weekly Hours— 2 @ e ; 
70 72 70 66 62 58 
9 9 9 11 ll me 
5 4 4 5 6 7 
8 “f 8 9 9 11 
4 1 2 2 2 2 
4 4 4 4 6 if 
3 3 3 3 4 4 
Employees on a 5-day week............ceceeeerseees 89 90 88 88 86 84 
Vacation with Pay— 
Two Weeks with pay. .aiusimidtb his sareine sce 94 96 95 95 92 92 
After: year or less)......;can sacar neta ern 23 23 23 18 15 15 
2 VOATs or .Abre cat emetic orcas 14 14 14 13 11 11 
3 VOATB: 5 cncceas sume ree ome: 28 29 28 30 28 27 
5 years 4.3/4 RE ee eee 26 27 28 31 34 35 
Other\peritods.- ono. ance eee ee 3 3 2 3 4 4 
Three Weeks with pays -4ecseeeene ce ne ene 71 76 73 68 63 60 
After: Less than 10 years 5 5 4 1 1 1 
LO years... cetee-< seer 8 9 8 5 3 2 
11-14 years: 5 cenhh eanie ee oats ae 4 5 4 2 1 1 
15 years 4. Scena, ee Ree 47 50 50 51 47 43 
20 Yeats. ...cheuscteeeea tet hehe etree 3 3 4 5 6 6 
Other periods: ths. eae cae 4 4 3 4 5 7 
Four Weeks with pay. 120... secon eee 26 28 16 12 10 7 
After: 25 years....... 22 24 12 10 7 6 
Other periods. . 4 4 4 2 3 1 
Paid Statutory Holiday..........................- 95 97 97 97 94 94 
CURE ar cr Mean no conmeplachaebotcd oscbeubdods» 10 9 10 11 12 14 
Birdie eiviea gare de fold oie Ode = eens ee ae ee 7 if 6 7 8 13 
Ua eieje a cociats are Ges eee are Ee ECE Eee 9 9 11 11 12 11 
Sis pictecifenls « bQe)s He SERULe ey ate re 52 54 52 54 52 47 
Qiiiowis:s wals.0:ncusBiaetaeu @ aus deb. DORE EE Ene 14 15 15 ll 8 7 
More'than 0077S 520g , {aed ee Ee ee ee 3 3 3 3 2 2 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
Pension plans i! b>, Sake, ELE Bae ees 67 72 69 69 65 61 
Group: life instkance.; . 2s. .thysieigss arse 88 91 90 89 87 86 
Wage, loss insurance: .j<.duc 2 cee crete oe 75 78 82 79 77 75 


(1) See paragraph 6, of text, page 297. 
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Working Conditions of Office Employees 


The proportion of office employees in 
firms having provisions for a four-week paid 
vacation after 25 years service rose from 14 
to 26 per cent between 1958 and 1959. 
Calculated on the 1959 expanded mailing 
list this percentage was 25 per cent. 

In 1955, eight or more statutory holidays 
were granted to 81 per cent of office work- 
ers in manufacturing; in 1956 this propor- 
tion rose to 85 per cent. and has shown 
only very minor changes since. 

In the five-year period 1955-59, a stand- 
ard work-week of 374 hours has been most 
frequent for office employees in manufac- 


turing; 38 per cent of those covered by 
the 1955 survey were in this category and 
another 22 per cent had a standard work- 
week of less than 374 hours. In 1959 the 
comparable percentages were 43 and 27 
respectively. 


Pension plans are provided in establish- 
ments employing 85 per cent of the office 
employees covered by the 1959 pre-expanded 
mailing list; the comparable proportion in 
1955 was 74 per cent. On the same basis, 
the provision of group life insurance plans 
has increased from 90 per cent to 95 
per cent. 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Percentage of Office Employees 


1959(1) 
1958 1957 1956 1955 
A B 

% % % % % % 

Standard Weekly Hours— 
UGE. So Geee he 5 bee Gin Boke aieEe aes ee eae 27 27 26 23 22 22 
+ SEMIS OIE OB 1G. ChAPUENG ERR, Oy Fe eRe eae 42 43 41 41 41 38 
Oyererors and under40) os. ote ese cece cease 9 10 10 9 10 12 
(DS SAE A GG SORT Accoc nate eee ar eae 18 17 19 22 21 20 
Ee COM eat Ricca lela ee. canaveierays)s\einyarnie ao «8 a 4 3 4 5 6 8 
Employees on a 5-day week..............0000s ee eeee 95 95 93 92 91 89 

Vacation With Pay— 
ETO MVCCKS WAL DAH . def. seiste le oeeee ssiceiee aces 98 99 99 99 99 99 
PNEGORST CAT OF LOSS... .cisjccssiccniesicc sce sc cua. 89 91 89 91 90 90 
PAVCRTS) SARIN AGL Sa tldikiccieatc us ete 6 5 6 5 5 5 
AT EOWIRG SB > GUL ROEORE OF OBOE Oe PACT ToIE 2 2 1 1 1 
SSHEPITLS . arent Aa epee: Tae 1 1 2 1 2 1 
OPheriperlods..yadeecrsaiewhoe seve ccs — — 1 1 1 2 
PIECE OOICSIICLUN DAY cect lite cca geile cs aa necees 5 82 85 82 76 72 69 
After: Less than 10 years..... cs 6 6 4 3 2 2 
MOUVOOTA. 5 aiai< hfs crorcla. cis Bi eae = Wd 18 16 12 8 3 
THE 4 S7G E753 Geegietyein cies OIE Ae 6 6 ue 2 1 _— 
EV ORTS ee teins Peierls sie )olersl ao pik a.cjoiese.eie:s 49 51 51 52 51 51 
UV ORTH ANON, stein seistle. be etc cn 2 2 3 4 6 7 
MCheripenlodsisectasy sites 5-6 Gene cies wa 2 2 2 3 4 6 
HOUPINMEC HSI WIGD [DA Yicels «dc cide slaGiie soso sds ess 32 34 20 16 13 8 
REE LET ICD CALS eee iycle faicinw cratic malin cies ee viele es 25 26 14 12 9 6 
phon PenlodSu.jnlaaieae esis «\5.< bats 7 8 6 4 4 2 
Paid Statutory Holidays—........................ 99 99 98 100 99 99 
DERINEMR TSI IaE TUS. cltsies os ke ineties - + hic cculeatlecee. 5 4 4 4 4 7 
ee ara Nava iateir> s sibisiile clk s «/ou.0ivie = 8 8 9 10 10 ll 
STEM Re cree oar ee sets cen tess 58 59 58 61 61 61 
DN ere eiois cis Sty Piola See iat alec « Fialelesialere 23 23 22 20 17 15 
UE EMOTE Tn eet eee rt sia eye ei a oes, cutis ec0igho, 0:4 + 96.508 5 5 5 fF 7 5 
d Insurance Plans— 

le clnen TET nop -caanoe CRODCGER = Tt Cen anne ree 82 85 83 81 78 74 
GLOUp MMS INSUTANCO lessees ccs sce eee eee ses 93 95 94 94 91 90 
Wel OUMOSSIATISULANGE Sl odatdal Vilecisidie casein ed obs oe 54 53 63 63 58 59 


(1) See paragraph 6, of text, page 297. 


During 1959 approximately 357,000 work- 
ers in the United Kingdom had their normal 
working hours reduced by an average of 
some one and a half hours a week. It was 
the highest number to benefit from a reduc- 
tion in hours since the immediate postwar 
years. 
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Weekly wages increased during the year 
by 1 per cent, compared with 34 per cent 
in 1958. Nearly 4,750,000 were estimated 
to have received wage increases amounting 
to about £1,250,000 a week. An estimated 
23,700 had an aggregate decrease of about 
£1,100 per week. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, February 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) declined 0.2 per cent from 127.5 to 
127.2 between the beginning of January 
and February this year. A year ago the 
index stood at 125.7.* 

The decrease, the third in succession, 
resulted almost entirely from a decline of 
0.7 per cent in the food index, combined 
with a drop of 0.4 per cent in the clothing 
index and 0.1 per cent in the household 
operation index. The shelter and other com- 
modities and services indexes were both up 
a fractional 0.1 per cent. 

The food index moved from 121.6 to 
120.8, as lower prices were reported for 
a wide range of meats; price declines in 
beef ranged up to 5 cents per pound. Other 
price declines were limited largely to 
orange juice, grapefruit and most fats. Egg 
prices, after dropping some 20 cents a 
dozen between November 1959 and January 
1960, edged slightly lower in February to 
stand at 41 cents per dozen. Most fresh and 
canned fruits and vegetables were higher. 
Potato prices continued to rise, reaching 
their highest February levels since 1952. 

The shelter index rose slightly, from 142.8 
to 142.9, as the home-ownership component 
increased slightly. The rent component, 
unchanged for the fourth successive month, 
continued its levelling trend apparent over 
the past year. 

A drop of 0.4 per cent in the clothing 
index from 110.2 to 109.8 reflected a fur- 
ther impact of winter sales. Men’s, women’s 
and girls’ winter overcoats, boys’ parkas and 
girls’ snowsuits were mainly affected. 

In the household operation index, a frac- 
tional decline from 123.3 to 123.2 resulted 
mainly from sale prices in furniture and 
floor coverings, which more than balanced 
scattered price increases for some house- 
hold supplies and utensils, and increases in 
textile prices from January sale levels. 

Price changes in other commodities and 
services were of a minor nature. Somewhat 
higher prices for pharmaceuticals, personal 
care items and taxi rates were partly offset 
by price declines for gasoline. As a result, 
the index increased from 136.9 to 137.0. 

Group indexes at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary 1959 were: food 121.2, shelter 140.2, 
clothing 108.8, household operation 122.0, 
and other commodities and services 133.4. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1960 


Eight of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes (1949=100) were lower bet- 
ween December 1959 and January 1960.* 
Decreases ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
Halifax, Ottawa, Saskatoon-Regina and Van- 
couver to 0.7 per cent in Montreal. The 
Saint John index was unchanged and the 
St. John’s index increased a fractional 0.1 
per cent. 

Food indexes were lower in all cities 
except St. John’s, which was unchanged. 
Shelter indexes showed mixed results: four 
increased, three decreased and three re- 
mained unchanged. Clothing indexes, reflect- 
ing traditional January sales, were lower in 
seven cities, unchanged in two and up frac- 
tionally in St. John’s. Household operation 
indexes were down in five cities and up in 
the other five. Other commodities and 
services indexes were higher in two cities 
but declined in seven cities, remaining un- 
changed in St. John’s. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Montreal —0.7 to 127.8; 
Winnipeg —0.7 to 124.7; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.5 to 123.6; Toronto —0.4 to 129.7; 
Vancouver —0.3 to 129.3; Halifax —0.2 to 
127.1; Ottawa —0.2 to 128.1; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0.2 to 123.8; St. John’s +0.1 to 
114.71. Saint John remained unchanged at 
129.1. 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) was fractionally higher in 
January, rising to 230.5 from 229.8 in 
the preceding month and 229.7 in the 
corresponding month last year. Increases 
occurred in six of the major groups; the 
remaining two were lower. 

The upward movement recorded by the 
vegetable products group in the last three 
months of 1959 continued as the index 
rose 1.0 per cent from 200.2 in December 
to 202.2. Higher prices for potatoes, fresh 
fruits, livestock and poultry feeds, and 
rubber tires and tubes were mainly respon- 
sible. The textile products group advanced 
0.4 per cent from 228.2 to 229.2 on the 
strength of higher prices for woollen 
blankets, domestic raw wool, miscellaneous 
fibres and worsted yarns. Price increases 


*See Table F-2 at back of book, 
7On base June 1951=100. 
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for prime western zinc, and tin contributed 
most to a 0.4-per-cent rise in the non- 
ferrous metals group from 175.8 to 176.5. 
Minor advances occurred in three groups: 
wood products, iron products, and non- 
metallic minerals. 

_Lower prices for eggs, leather, cured 
meats, and oils and fats offset higher prices 
for poultry and hides and skins, resulting in 
a 0.4-per-cent decline in the animal products 
group from 247.4 to 246.4. The chemical 
products group eased slightly from 188.1 to 
187.8. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39=100) at terminal markets 
was ‘almost unchanged at 212.5 at February 
19; it was 213.3 for the week ending 
January 29. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1960 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) dropped between mid- 


1956 1957 ~=«1958~=«1959=«1980~—«1961 
Monthly Indexes 


December and mid-January to its lowest 
point since last September. It was the second 
successive decline. 

The decline, as in the preceding month, 
was 0.1 per cent. The index at mid-January 
was 125.4; at mid-December, 125.5; and 
at mid-November, 125.6, a record high. The 
January index was 1.3 per cent higher than 
the January 1959 index, 123.8. 

Lower prices for clothing, eggs, meat and 
new cars contributed to the drop. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1959 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose 0.2 per 
cent between mid-November and mid- 
December 1959, from 110.0 to 110.2, the 
same as the index for December 1958. 
Highest point reached by the index was 
110.4 in January 1959. 


Occupational Histories of Married Women 
(Continued from page 263) 

However, service work sometimes has the 

advantage that hours of work can be 

arranged so as not to interfere with home 

responsibilities. 

A high proportion of the immigrant 
women who were allowed to enter Canada 
as domestic workers had changed jobs when 
the first year was up, but a considerable 
proportion of those who came in under a 


contract to work in a service job for one 
year remained in that kind of work. 

The booklet contains an Introduction, 
and chapters on: The First Job, The Work- 
ing Life, The Older Woman, The Service 
Worker, The Immigrant, Profiles of Selected 
Individual Work Histories, and Summary 
and Conclusions. Forty-one tables are inter- 
spersed with the text. 

The bulletin is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, for 25 cents a copy. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. Lista Nome /7/ 


Accident Prevention 

1. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Man- 
ual of Industrial Radiation Protection. Pt. 
2. Model Code of Safety Regulations (Ioniz- 
ing Radiations). Geneva, 1959. Pp. 54. 


2. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pre- 
vention of Accidents due to Electricity 
Underground in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1959. 
Pp. 54. 

One of the ILO Codes of Practice. 

3. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pre- 
vention of Accidents due to Fires Under- 
ground in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1959. 
Pp. 48. 

One of the ILO Codes of Practice. 

4. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Safety in Industry; controlling Noise Haz- 
ards. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 6. 


Business 


5. SMITH, CHARLES WHITELY. Making 
Your Sales Figures talk. 2d ed. Washington, 
GPO} 19593 Ppase: 


Suggests “...a number of practical steps 
that a small manufacturer can take to find 
opportunities to increase sales or reduce mar- 
keting costs through the analysis of his own 
sales figures.” (Emphasis is author’s). 

6. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Management Aids for Small Manufacturers; 
Annual No. 5. Edited by Edward L. An- 
thony. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 81. 

Contents: Key Factors in starting a New 
Plant. Choosing the Legal Structure for Your 
Firm. Reducing the Risks in Product Develop- 
ment. Executive Incentives in Small Business. 
Effective Control for Better Management. 
Analyzing Your Cost of Marketing. Protecting 
Your Records against Disaster. Surveying and 
controlling Executive Time. More for Your 
Storeroom Dollar. Utilizing Older Workers in 


Small Industry. How the Post Office helps 
Small Business. 


Economic Conditions 

7. CANADIAN Tax FounpaTIOoN. National 
Finances, an Analysis of the Revenues and 
Expenditures of the Government of Canada, 
1959-60. Toronto, 1959. Pp. 64. 
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8. REUTHER, WALTER PuiLip. Policies for 
Economic Growth. Testimony presented on 
Behalf of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress. 
Washington, American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
1959. Pp. 56. 


Testimony presented on February 9th, 1959 
at the hearings of the January 1959 Economic 
report of the President (Pp. 538-565 of the 
hearings.) 


9. WOLFE, J. N. Taxation and Develop- 
ment in the Maritimes; a Study of Possible 
Routes to Economic Development for the 
Maritime Provinces. Toronto, Canadian Tax 
Foundation, 1959. Pp. 47. 


Education, Vocational 

10. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. 
Canadian Vocational Correspondence Cour- 
ses. 1959 ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
Pp. 40. 

Provides information about vocational cor- 
respondence courses available from provincial 
government agencies. 

11. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL JOINT AD- 
visorY CoUNCIL. Training for Skill: Recruit- 
ment and Training of Young Workers in 
Industry; Report by a Sub-committee of 
the National Joint Advisory Council. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O., 1958 [i.e. 1959] Pp. 36 

The Subcommittee of the National Joint 
Advisory Council was primarily concerned with 
the forthcoming increase in the number of 
young people leaving school and in the exist- 
ing arrangements for training them such as 
the apprenticeship schemes. 


Efficiency, Industrial 

12. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Simplification, Standardization, Specializa- 
tion; Case Studies on Variety Reduction. 
Volume 2. Project No. 184. Paris, OEEC, 
1959. Pp. 97. 

Contents of Volume 2: (1) Case Study on 
the Influence of the Assortment on the Cus- 
tomer-Sales Staff Relationship in a Department 
Store. (2) A Case Study of Variety Reduction 
carried out in an Italian Firm manufacturing 
Compressors. (3) Variety Reduction in the 
Paper Trade. (4) Case Study of Variety 
Reduction carried out by a Stove Factory. 
(5) Analysis of Purchasing and Selling Costs 
of a Dutch Wholesale Company. 

13. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Steel Workers and Technical Progress, a 
Comparative Report on Six National Studies. 
EPA. Project No. 164. Paris, OEEC, 1959. 
Pp. 65. 

Describes the results of a study on the 
attitudes of workers in the steel industry to 
technological change, carried out by six research 


institutes in Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy and the Netherlands. 

14. HIERONYMUS, GEORGE HOMER. Job 
Design; meeting the Manpower Challenge. 
Washington, Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration, c1958. Pp. 42. 

Points out reasons for designing or re- 
designing jobs so as to utilize skills, knowledge 
and ability most efficiently, and describes the 
means, methods, and practices to be applied in 
such job designing. 

15. Paice, DEBORAH. A Comparison of 
National Output and Productivity of the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by 
Deborah Paige and Gottfried Bombach. 
Joint Study by the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation and _ the 
Department of Applied Economics, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Paris, OEEC, 1959. 
Pp. 245. 

“The object of this study is to provide 
statistical comparisons of the national products 
and productivity per worker of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, not only for 
the two economics in the aggregate, but for 
the various industries that contribute to total 
output.” 


Industrial Relations 


16. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. Interrelationship of Public 
and Private Programs in Labor Relations; 
Proceedings of the Spring Meeting, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 1-2, 1959. [Madison, 
Wisc.?] 1959. Pp. 451-505. 

The Meeting discussed the following topics: 
the settlement of disputes between unions, 
public and private health and medical care 
programs, the administration of collective bar- 
gaining agreements, and, the regulation of union 
affairs. 

17. SCHNEIER, BETTY V. H. Industrial 
Relations in the West Coast Maritime Indus- 
try. Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, 1958. Pp. 
83. 

An examination of industrial relations among 
merchant seamen and longshoremen on_ the 
Pacific Coast. The author discusses the strikes, 
inter-union friction, working conditions, and 
other matters during the last twenty-five years. 

18. YopER, Date. The Outlook in Indus- 
trial Relations. Minneapolis, Industrial Re- 
lations Center, University of Minnesota, 
1959. Pp. 14. 

The author forecasts that in industrial rela- 
tions in the future there will be “much sharper, 
professionally competent and professionally con- 
scious and conscientious management, paralleled 
by larger unions with a much broader occupa- 
tional base and in which career leaders have 
dominant influences.” 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


19. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. I[n- 
ternational Labour Standards. (Geneva, 
1959?] Pp. 40. 

A brief survey of I.L.O. International Labour 
Conventions and Recommendations which seek 
to bring about international minimum standards 
for labour and social protection. 


20. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State “Right-to-Work’ Laws. Washington, 
1959>) Pps: 


Summarizes State “right to work” laws and 
gives a short history of this legislation. 


Labour Organization 


21. FouLKEs, THoMas A. Woods Labour 
in Newfoundland; a Survey of Newfound- 
land’s Labour and the Labour Movement. 
[Fredericton? The Author, 1959] Pp. 141. 


_ Prepared for the Faculty of Forestry. Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick. 


22. INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
Workers’ UNION. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
Structure and Functioning of the ILGWU. 
New York, c1958. Pp. 32. 


A brief look at the set-up and activities 
of the local union and the international union 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union which represents over 450,000 men and 
women in 528 locals in United States and 
Canada. 


23. UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA. QUEBEC 
PROVINCIAL CoUNCIL. Proceedings of 50th 
Annual Convention held at Hull, Quebec, 
July 6, 7, 8, 9, 1959. Montreal, 1959. 
Pp. 98. 


Labouring Classes 


24. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF JIN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GENERAL 
WorKERS’ UNION. Report on Hours of 
Work and Sunday-Work in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. Amsterdam, 1959. 1 Vol- 
ume (various pagings). 

At head of title: Section Conference for the 
Papermaking Industry, Vienna, March 18, 1959. 

25. MorGAn, JOHN S. Our Unemployment 
Insurance System. Does it meet the Needs 
of Today? Toronto, Ontario Woodsworth 
Memorial Foundation, 1959. Pp. 24. 


A critical appraisal of the work of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
National Employment Service. 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
Iry. Employing Older Workers, a Record of 
Employers’ Experience. Washington, GPO, 
1959. Pp. 56. 


A booklet giving examples, drawn from actual 
experience, of successful employer policies and 
practices in the employment of older workers. 


27. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Agricultural Workers and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. June 1959. Washington, GPO, 
1959. Pp. 11. 


Gives information about the present status 
of the State workmen’s compensation laws in 
the U.S. as they apply to farm workers. 


28. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collec- 
tive Bargaining; Accident and Sickness Bene- 
fits, Fall 1958. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Ppe7zs. 


An analysis of 300 plans covering almost 
five million workers. 
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29. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
How American Buying Habits change. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 253. 

A history of the improvement of working 


and living conditions of the American worker 
from the 1890s to date. 


Prices 


30. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
PRICE SPREADS OF Foop Propucts. Report. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 2 Volumes. 

The Royal Commission was appointed to: 
“(a) inquire into the extent and the causes 
of the spread between the prices received by 
producers of food products of agricultural and 
fisheries origin and the prices paid by con- 
sumers therefor: (b) determine whether or 
not such price spreads in general or in par- 
ticular cases are fair and reasonable, or are 
excessive, in relation to the services rendered; 
(c) make such recommendations as they deem 
appropriate if any such price spreads are found 
to be excessive; (d) examine the adequacy of 
price information currently available.” 

31. U.S. BurEAU OF LABorR STATISTICS. 
Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1958. 


Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 310. 


Social Surveys 

32. NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEM- 
BLY. The Relation of National Agencies to 
Local Community Study Groups. New 
Yorks LOD > Daelele 

33. NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEM- 
BLY. Shall We make a Survey? Questions 
to be considered before a Survey is under- 
taken. New York, 1949. Pp. 24. 


Wages and Hours 


34. AUSTRALIA. COMMONWEALTH CON- 
CILIATION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION. 
Basic Wage Judgment, 1959. [Canberra?] 
1959. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

35. TRINIDAD. CENTRAL STATISTICAL OF- 
FICE. An Index of Wage Rates. Port of 
Spain, 1957. Pp. 10. 


Women—Employment 


36. CANADA. WOMEN’S BuREAU. Equal 
Pay for Equal Work, the Growth of the 
Idea in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1959. Pip..28: 


An explanation of what “equal pay” is, and 
nee ane of the provincial and Federal legis- 
ation. 


37. INDIA. STUDY GROUP ON ASSESSMENT 
OF REQUIREMENTS OF WOMEN WORKERS. 
Report. [n.p., New Delhi? 19582] 1 Volume. 


Miscellaneous 


38. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. III- 
ness in the Civil Service; Statistical Report 
for Year ended December 31, 1958. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 56. 

39, NorTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION. INFORMATION SERVICE. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 7th ed. Paris, 
1959. Pp. 93. 
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Contents: Why the Treaty was signed. What 
the Treaty says. The Development of the 
Organization. The Present Structure of the 
Organization. NATO’s Activities and Achieve- 
ments. Prospects for the Future. 


40. ONTARIO. COMMITTEE ON THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT IN ONTARIO. 
Report. [Toronto, Provincial Secretary of 
Ontario, 1959] Pp. 467. 


W. L. Gordon, chairman. 


The Committee sets forth and comments 
on four principles: 1. A minister of the Crown 
has full responsibility for the policies and oper- 
ations of each department and for the policies 
of each of the various boards and commissions. 
2. The Legislature should vote funds for the 
various provincial agencies’and it should be 
informed about the expenditure of the funds 
voted. 3. ‘Related functions of government 
should be grouped wherever possible to limit 
the number of distinct or separate entities.” 
4. It should be made easier to appeal from the 
decisions of ministers, officials, boards, and 
commissions. ‘These four general principles... 
constitute the basic standards to which, in our 
view, the structure and operation of the goy- 
ernment machinery in this province should 
conform.” 


41. SHARTLE, CARROLL LEONARD. Occu- 
pational Information, Its Development and 
Application. 3d ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. Pp. 384. 

Partial Contents: Understanding Occupational 
Information through Job Analysis. Surveys and 
Their Uses. Occupational Classifications and 
Their Uses. Published Information: its Eva- 
luation and Application. Entry Fields of Work. 
Occupational Requirements. Job Requirements 
and Human Disabilities. 

42. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Nonfarm Housing Starts, 1889-1958. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 37. 

Includes information about the type of struc- 
ture, private and public ownership, location 
of the housing, and construction cost. 

43. U.S. CiviL AERONAUTICS BOARD. Order 
of Civil Aeronautics Board approving 
Mutual-Aid Pact of Six Air Lines (Official 
Text). Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, inc., 1959. Pp. 19. 

_Concerns an agreement of six large American 
airlines to aid one another in the event of a 
strike affecting one of the parties. 

44, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. Back- 
ground Statistics bearing on the Steel Dis- 
pute. Washington, 1959. Pp. 19. 

_ Contains information about wages, produc- 
tivity, prices and profits in the steel industry 
in the U.S 

45. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EpucaTION. The Role of 
Teacher Education in Distributive Educa- 
tion. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 9. 

Distributive education is the teaching of the 
functions of distribution—selling, buying, the 
movement of merchandise, storage, standards, 
risk, and financing. This pamphlet deals with 


the preparation of instructors to teach college 
or high school courses in distributive education. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


; A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 12, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Pays Man. 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

ES GQUME SOROS are irre sriectarstilae cians s 6, 231 110 433 1,747 2,310 1,070 561 
} PaRERMa EHTS ct Peeve oye, ajioeee's « 628 * 49 135 167 255 20 
INon-Aerieulturaly.: 0... se. be. elem 5, 603 108 384 1,612 2,143 815 541 
NEUES sl ae i i a 4,649 90 334 1,322 1, 679 802 422 
PNEROMMUUAL | /o\s 5/ala?eic aisle Seic{ave wee mers sie 598 * 48 131 155 243 19 
Non-Aericultural.c.iccii2cc 0 eeses ess 4,051 88 286 1,191 1,524 559 403 
Ivar ich ee Se 1,582 20 99 425 631 268 139 
MOM OMEINT SUL ceerestitriae cs cava Sa Seislere o 30 x - Ls 12 12 < 
Nom=Aericultural:: dic: ..cibrseisee sess. 1,552 20 98 421 619 256 138 

ADEA renters. .3 (34 6, 231 110 433 1,747 2,310 1,070 561 
14-19 years 582 14 45 208 189 91 35 
20-24 years.. 779 16 55 253 260 132 63 
25-40 years. . 2,889 52 181 803 1,094 489 270 
CEST LASSIE Dg ote € cin RR EE 1,765 26 132 439 679 315 174 
GHWEATS ANG OVEL.. esses. e cence cene 216 i, 20 44 88 43 19 

Persons with Jobs 
LMU MISUSE OPOUDE vrais ccc cise a cd's. vis a/v soe Pes 5, 861 89 399 1,611 2,212 1,028 522 
NG. C5) eon Od HRS ola Rp el eA RRS 4,323 69 303 1,202 1,595 764 390 
DEE ee ee Se 1,538 20 96 409 617 264 132 
NECRILGET BG eso acer atas vieveae ss op 300s 618 * 47 132 165 253 19 
Bvon-Agriculturalss:.olic.cce.ce ee ees 5, 243 87 352 1,479 2,047 775 503 
(ede WTA Ne Sk hee erage 4,764 (Ke 316 1,330 1,889 708 444 
2 {CTILEST, Pate, Harpe a oe OI Renee aa 3,362 61 230 957 1,317 472 325 
Uh na GST Ml See ate eae ra 1,402 16 86 373 572 236 119 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
SOURCES ST decid eee sib ca wiles tole veie's 370 214) 34 136 98 42 39 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IBOURISERESTRE lees iis Toes -AtEd. « 5,429 162 472 1,549 1,790 930 526 
AR Masee re et Pe sk Aha ei cie bhi eye win 'es0se os 1, 163 53 110 305 346 217 132 
Ton SUD Bee DRS ere ere eee ae 4, 266 109 362 1,244 1,444 713 394 


*Less than 10,000. 

@)The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘“Persons without jobs and seeking 
work” in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Total looking for work 


Without Jobs 
Under 1 month 


Worked 3n\.divesiese's oictes abtate sie mtere ionisation 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
December 12, 1959 November 14, 1959 December 13, 1958 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work®) Work®) Work®) 
395 377 323 305 467 445 
370 354 296 280 440 420 
132 —_ 129 _— 138 _ 
162 — 104 _— 188 — 
41 — 32 _ 64 — 
20 _— 18 _ 34 — 

* ey * 2% * =— 
ret = * = * = 
25 23 27 25 27 25 

* * 11 10 * * 

16 15 16 15 18 17 


©)To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘“Total’’ column. 
*Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 


National Accounts. 


Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals 
Trans- 
cae ve Bomanion: 
onth | Mining | g,oturing | sad’, | Forestry |Constrtes 
Communi- 
cation? 
1955—Total....} 4382 4,148 1,396 329 925 
1956—Total....} 498 4, 586 1,560 371 1,210 
1957—Total....} 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 
1959—Total....}' 552 5,018 1,756 288 1, 463 
1958—Dec...... 42.0 393.2 139.0 
44.8 400.9 146.1 
45.1 402.0 136.9 
44.7 405.4 137.0 
44.9 409.2 140.2 
45.2 420.7 147.0 
46.5 429.2 150.7 
47.2 419.0 152.9 
46.4 422.7 152.6 
47.0 433.0 151.8 
47.0 434.0 150.7 
47.1 421.0 148.0 
46.1 419.9 142.5 


Quarterly Totals! 
Finance | Supple- 
Piblic Services | men- 
Weilittes Trade | (including| tary 
Govern- | Labour 
ment) | Income 
204 1,870 3,211 538 
239 2,069 3,546 617 
263 2,263 3,954 673 
285 2,356 4,334 717 
302 2,527 4,821 770 


Totals’ 


13, 223 
14, 890 
15, 996 
16, 434 
17,717 


1,383.2 
1,386.0* 


1,482.1 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


5 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the fi 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 


¢ Preliminary. 
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gures in the remaining columns 
(See also hea’ 


ote.) 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at November, 1959 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,806,088. Tables C-4 
(every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 
to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


, Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! ‘A Index Numbers (1949 = 100) nN 
verage - verage 
Year and Month errogate Average | Weekly Aporesate Average | Weekly 
Employ- Week = Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- we fal Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Pa aie Wagesand| Salaries ment P ee. if Wagesand| Salaries 
y Salaries BuO Salaries 
Averages 
MOREE che ccvcek sist cie ees 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
TO ee dae CODES oam8 ae 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
IO) ee. coe REO SAAR SEE aee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
MODY eerie celica cet ajeisislere idle 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.938 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
ibes ase SHC oO EEE OSS aos 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
November: fr. ..c.. lsh sce. s 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
to eee es Ee RG 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
113;7 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
113.0 193.1 170.2 73.11 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
113.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75,22 
115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 UBM WN7E 195.2 173.3 76.20 
123.5 212.8 171.6 73.71 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
123.1 212.4 Mis 7 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 75.27 
125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
121.8 211.6 172.8 74,23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
118.3 200.7 168.9 72.55 108.5 187.8 171.3 75.34 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, resturants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Txcunicat Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period ina 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly 
expressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
} Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area ee ee eS ae SS 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newfoundland 57.14)s weir se anrcs stiien a. coleearanenine 134.2 141.5 121.1 63.74 64.34 62.24 
Prince Edward Island's. verre aaanctad cence ennatete 132.7 139.1 134.4 55.55 55.20 48.78 
Nova Scotia, cio ok shin ance meat ton crite ances ener 99.8 100.2 96.5 60.85 61.69 59.15 
New Brunswick: 0. sae saacie rejceirsrerenre recom nents 105.0 104.3 101.3 60.41 60.85 58.47 
(Ai fs15) CHO UB nten sae ino ole Horn aBae addon .ccot? 122.2 124.1 119.7 71.99 71.81 68.96 
OMGATION So che hehe cxseuieeaaptee ae eee heen eee eit 122.3 125.0 120.0 76.83 77.47 74.31 
Manitoba... ccs socle onan eitank aasctteemt cine atte 113.2 116.4 109.3 70.60 71.06 67.92 
Saskatchewalle tc eles checneseesstccimanteaein amaeoten 129.3 135.2 130.1 70.44 71.54 68.24 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 155.2 160.3 151.1 76.53 76.57 74,21 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................- 117.4 120.3 115.3 81.74 82.35 78.26 
Cama a, josie Be Reise Gael f aaate otal tee eee ete 121.8 124.4 119.2 74.28 74.66 71.60 
Urban Areas 

SsLpet lol ohh: Rh aMRARAR LG Aan rOpcen AcAte cchanuanen seas 146.3 144.8 135.9 52.17 52.81 49.77 
Sydney..c..cbcoes sinsundeemes sealeeee een ctentsle ereamirer 94.7 93.1 92.5 75.40 75.52 74.51 
1s CG > A ANOS ARES rd ante isc oir addoacdo dt: 119.7 115.9 116.3 58.76 60.46 57.69 
Monch. 5 «ais auce.e'ove ie esjajajeria-s oaps a meelaeeroee pepe eae 109.5 105.0 109.0 56.84 57.91 54.58 
BamtdMohny.. 05 2 5.0can ous ommend ctaneesear Cee eeeee 101.5 100.1 95.0 57.27 57.84 54.55 

Chicoutimi— Jonquiere 113.5 117.2 me 88.91 88.67 A 
Quebec. Jua.cewencckesee 111.8 113.6 110.4 63.13 63.28 59.57 
DBherbrookejs-acechee dae 100.7 103.5 100.9 59.88 60.14 58.34 
Shawnigan. 2: 2e5..<s5 aes , 104.1 105.6 98.2 82.31 81.40 79.33 
Three Rivers... $955 3d sae eee a hao ee he See eee 119.0 122.7 116.8 70.12 68.41 67.11 
Drtmimond ville)... 6.aqe cases tooo metoc ete eee 78.7 79.3 77.6 59.89 59.24 60.06 
Montréal... 22030005 fo See sea eee eee ne ORE Ee 126.6 127.5 123.3 73.48 73.54 69.99 
Obtawa— BW Mews cceeaetecw detest tocte pemtetne ss Ife | 129.8 125.9 68.47 68.65 65.56 
Kimgstonis) 1c 5 Soe 00 anledgorns cones Manas eet 110.9 111.5 110.0 72.49 71.37 70.14 
Peterborough. s ..<-ss & stsicepe te nacetvaeeiee tee meetin 101.6 101.9 99.2 83.27 83.99 79.87 
QsHAWascdccclin cbs ah aise eee Wecclm aces etee Caer eee atd 117.1 A7Gst 1 “17820 81.79 85.18 80.65 
TEOLONEO,...<Sisevaisiciavayaresoyevoissornlan saleacterecal cele tel eae 134.4 135.0 133.6 76.76 77,22 74.85 
113.7 116.3 107.1 82.22 83.63 76.26 
107.5 116.2 106.5 83.15 84.49 79.81 
98.8 101.8 99.5 78.50 76.83 77.79 
89.4 90.4 90.3 70.07 70.54 68.04 
128.7 129.1 122.8 69.61 69.60 67.98 
115.7 113.9 110.8 66.65 67.71 64.94 
125.0 127.1 118.7 70.27 71.38 67.71 
142.3 141.5 47.1 87.23 87.28 79.46 
93.9 96.6 93.6 68.53 66.66 64.34 
126.9 127.7 123.0 70.27 70.77 68.23 
125.9 128.3 124.9 96.09 95.78 91.80 
78.1 82.0 81.3 80.01 86.65 79.84 
155.5 155.3 147.5 94.82 96.32 89.54 
108.3 113.8 ililygert 76.44 76.74 73.46 
113.8 115.6 110.4 67.52 67.63 64.64 
134.4 134.9 128.7 67.49 67.75 63.99 
3: 140.0 145.5 137.4 66.42 67.63 64.29 
JI SUSHYS) the) Worgunp agondagne cen Hodakonunevcsoc odd CD5 I 189.8 195.9 180.8 71.52 71.45 69.13 
Calgary): 0.55 asi Jaeeb en ate cians «cen e meer eee 173.3 176.5 163.5 71.85 72.02 68.80 
VANCOUVER, Mio'%s:0isin, om eereisial pues eos okae eae tee at 118.1 119.3 116.7 80.14 80.47 77.25 
WU CtOr ial ,«.. .: dielsierefevaalegechae aelecasos «iced tee SOR eee 112.9 115.8 116.0 71.57 72,49 70.57 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
INERRRIIIS on Serdrerrys HEAT hE 5.03 cde ce Aaa AAT epraese.e ae 123.6 124.9 115.7 93.40 91.89 89.65 
Mets ININg: <2scchownscoas sce pavaya (ire art Se Veda Nas (eve yaveticrs 140.8 141.7 124.0 95.39 93.53 90.98 
Gao chy htest Aaerintis es 216: s speraeerddias « OMRfayeiae e+ 73.4 73.9 74,3 75.48 74.55 73.60 
RUM PNG) os oF. ane eee hoe eee Ms cals ooc eee as 203.5 204.9 170.3 102.08 99.91 98.04 
A REA Meier aichees yovorte ere vanes Se vekelavae cate iZUO-aveis rere sloreyoue bis 96.1 94.7 100.6 93.12 92.40 90.72 
(OOTLS, (oceuthig go See ge nS oee GEOR EEE Dee earners 52.1 51.8 55.4 74.76 74.50 76.04 
MMA NAvATAL GASie AG es cinacdeeles see sb cals ca 285.5 279.6 278.3 107.54 106.67 102.21 
Nea UA DE Efe Na. 5 «dae skaaa ces daaldee vas Shatiea sn» 126.6 137.6 123.2 84.04 83.19 81.00 
NEA RNLUACDREDUING 55 oe sjazets fs div cinyst ls,diays orejsie's oih.aie-s #0 5s 110.7 113.9 109.6 76.86 77.07 74.11 
MERA DIG OOS. saree avcinecios.s, toss ae tidies sie stew bs os es 114.6 119.1 113.2 82.77 83.41 79.45 
Non-durable goods......... 107.4 109.6 106.5 71.54 7125 69.26 
Food and beverages 115.9 121.0 115.2 68.29 67.62 66.55 
GHEDTGGUCUS th) siete sees tee te Aloe + ce eek aORs ves 143.3 144.8 137.2 78.27 78.47 75.57 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 111.2 125.2 109.2 54.01 53.07 54,12 
PANTORTT PrOGUCtSN, ...22 shale de wewiele Sec ieuee ees 102.9 104.7 105.8 75.65 75.80 75.19 
Bread and other bakery products............... 1TTAt 111.9 110.7 66.53 65.92 64.75 
Mistillediand malt liquora:.2.ccsccecescseeseses 107.6 113.5 115.8 89.97 89.60 86.62 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........-..0e000: 93.8 85.0 91.4 Als 76.34 69.91 
PUMA PEOGUCIAs cis ca aiceescsSoenaeesinescdscrses 106.3 109.9 99.7 81.01 81.18 74.90 
PiCAGREL DIOGUCES . 4 deie cscs sc sees edecdeslecdcscses 87.0 87.4 86.6 51.76 61.45 50.90 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 92.8 92.4 91.4 49.40 48.98 47.72 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 77.0 78.1 79.5 62.11 62.00 59.97 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 64.8 65.5 76.7 58.50 58.70 55.55 
Woollen *s00GS) 4.62... eth oe ek 63.9 64.8 58.9 58.43 68.33 56.99 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. ot, 84.5 84.1 81,2 68.94 68.37 67.02 
Glothing (textile’and fur). ...5.6.. 0c... ccesceeeeees 90.9 94.2 90.9 47.62 48.28 46.51 
RPer I CLOLAING src nercte shes sse a See sheet sors 92.3 94.5 91.4 46.24 47.23 45.24 
NMOMICM BICIOGHING, © s.ccciec sainesidees vcleas seieese’ 91.1 97.9 95.0 47.97 49.04 46.72 
MOOS Hee nis ek bs. ois bisiasp ers(seid ee S's/s10 619 aie S6' 78.8 80.0 79.3 48.27 47.83 47.00 
WV ORAN EO CLUOUS 2: 15 als ley oils a's oye 84:0 4834-8 als le%s Bie Se ale 104.8 108.7 103.3 66.88 67.75 64.33 
POPPE DEIN SILTTIS 5 a's ajaja eraje10 ccsjeia-s © oseiaveeir.e,s 105.1 109.8 104.9 68.67 69.99 65.90 
PP ONILULO eens Se vee ie eae oe les Bd 5 icc ta 114.7 116.3 110.9 65.34 65.78 63.34 
Wher wood products. <o.ccc% on tse ve sscsecaceces 84.5 88.8 81.7 60.35 59.58 57.47 
Paper products {ey Wees) b awyera Sel carse eas wiciete ayere sins 123.7 125.2 121.3 89.90 89.16 87.05 
Weiprand paper Mills... css ccssecascccsccsccsss 124.2 125.8 120.9 96.89 95.67 93.72 
Other paper prodctess.i.. 25s vees ec ece ewe eeees 122.6 123.7 122.2 72.25 72.64 70.88 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 124.4 124.0 120.4 83.33 83.70 79.57 
ironand steel products 0) 25. 8 Fe. cee esas cc eees 112.1 113.6 103.7 87.68 88.57 82.49 
Agricultural implements. ................-2.--5- 80.4 78.8 63.2 85.52 84.68 82.06 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 156.4 162.2 158.6 87.57 87.42 84.51 
EATELWATO ANC GOONS, Sec eee ca cde ce ee cers canes 102.3 102.9 94.9 79.38 79.19 76.08 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 109.9 114.4 100.8 75.92 76.83 72.67 
Iw, 3279 Sha agein 3 SSO GES aa ee eae ne ae 101.7 102.9 97.2 84.00 85.36 80.38 
Machinery, Industrial machinery............... 119.2 120.7 109.6 84.44 84.54 80.56 
REMAN: INOW ANG SbCCLs. oo vjencisiccseseiccsenncesas 126.3 126.0 110.3 100.83 104.65 92.06 
Bheetmetal products... .-...ccsgecevaccsascecss 111.6 114.5 103.1 84.87 86.03 78.36 
‘Wire and! wire"productsa’ oo. 5 6... sccs see cesceeres 116.8 121.5 113.3 90.92 89.98 83.17 
Transportation equipment..................005 101.3 113.3 119.9 86.43 87.50 83.93 
Aircraft and parts. 246.7 250.3 357.5 92.57 92.41 88.28 
MGtOr VENICLES! s.,.55)..0c 0s cine ccse yee 88.3 112.7 108.4 94.07 96.85 91.33 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories......... a 86.8 109.6 105.9 83.09 84.59 81.84 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 67.0 PAS 65.4 79.91 79.50 74.95 
Shipbuilding and repairing................--.0000- 119.8 124.3 120.1 80.28 80.59 78.09 
Non-ferrous metal products. .............00-.0008+ 128.1 129.3 107.7 87.85 87.14 85,08 
MARAT PLOGUCUS sree es fisleis aisiaisiclesiesis@ nee eens 148.7 149.8 136.2 83.09 83.98 81.87 
Brass and copper products.............-...+..00 109.0 110.0 107.8 80.45 80.64 79.98 
Peele GNC PENNING. Sie ngks cede ciece secs wciss 143.9 144.7 103.9 96.95 95.44 96.01 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................-- 139.7 140.7 134.4 82.61 82.30 79.63 
Heavy electrical machinery..................++- 113.0 114.4 114.8 89.62 88.82 84.08 
Telecommunication equipment................+. 215.5 221.0 214.6 79.12 79.16 77.40 
Non-metallic mineral products...............0.55. 144.6 149.6 139.1 79.53 80.77 78.41 
Ey OEOOUCIR ee dee cnia setineicisels sleisis agence wes 102.3 104.8 106.8 76.88 75.56 72.68 
Glass'and glass products... 3.2..05..-6ece reece es 150.4 152.8 141.3 75.70 76.00 77.84 
Products of petroleum and coal................+55 134.9 136.3 138.7 113.68 111.10 105.46 
CRE MICAl PrOUUCUS. | sae sees esis te csene ces ose e eines 131.4 131.6 129.0 88.00 88.09 84.83 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ..... 1214 121.3 117.8 77.06 77.56 74.99 
Maids, alkalis and Salts... ce ccc eee tee teens 149.9 148.7 143.3 99.77 99.61 96.29 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 129.7 131.5 124.3 68.29 67.98 66.35 
GOnSiriCchlonne sf 8. Aas pat decisis oie ow dle Fesainaie 133.4 146.5 129.5 78.32 79.20 74.66 
Building and general engineering...........-..--+++ 134.2 146.2 130.9 84.95 85.86 81.30 
Highways, bridges and streets. .........--.0+--00 132.0 147.0 127.4 67.37 68.43 63.70 
Electric and motor transportation...............++ 131.8 132.7 126.2 79.54 79.12 75.98 
foil Gee 5 aeSauktn cbly lo eeedas Joe COS Con Be Seago GEoE 139.4 141.5 133.3 51.45 51.32 49.20 
EVEOIS ANC! TESCBULANIS. eos ee cee cc esses necens 126.7 129.0 122.4 40.75 40.27 39.68 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........-......-. 112.5 114.1 114.1 45.17 45.53 43.99 
Industrial composite. ................06 002 ee eee eee 121.8 124.4 119.2 74.28 74.66 71.60 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3,_relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


Novem- | October | Novem- | Novem- | October | Novem- 
ber 1959 1959 ber 1958 | ber 1959 1959 ber 1958 


Newfoundland 2:3} oct pctv cn > etree eens lemme 39.5 38.2 37.9 1.62 1.60 1.57 
NOve SCOUla it aieoh cs ecioen ce ace Pen alters eterna aie 40.3 41.1 41.1 1.52 1.52 1.46 
New Brunswitkip «J0cs sca sep eiicte aan ola eee ae 41.7 41.7 41.8 1.54 1.50 1.49 
Quebeo. is. PRE. sc hate week eeeite tase teinetciss 42.0 42.3 41.8 1.56 1965 1.50 
Ontario. 215k. desis he Gates ete dace 40.7 41.2 40.7 1,82 1.83 1.75 
Manitoba! OS: 25... aindek seca ce seblorteee act Cremer 40.5 41.0 40.1 1.66 1.65 1.61 
Saskatchewan. 0 i .i.cc cee sic oe clean tetas wake cee eineielars 39.8 40.5 39.8 1.83 1.83 1.80 
Albbertal. ....25: §.5 05.5 oops cet al teetiquesis teeter 40.2 40.3 40.8 1.84 1.82 1.78 
British Columbia?: «3: His secudeeaeteivess aceeeees es 38.0 38.5 38.1 2.14 2.11 2.06 


1 Includes Northwest Territories. 
2 Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE[C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


m Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
AY rae Average Average = |2—2—— A 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Earnings | Hearnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Per Week 
Eearnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954..........02sse000+ 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955, 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957... E 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958......5.......0008% 40.2 1.56 66.77 160.0 ~ 126.4 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: : 

1958 December. daresay obs. (bape 40.7* 1.71 69.60* 166.7 126.2 132/11 
1959 January.. 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 
40.9 iu 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 
40.3 1.72 69.40 * 166.3 125.5 132.5 
40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.7 
41.1 1.73 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 
41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
40.8 Vek 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
September. Ke 41.2 1272 (1.13 170.4 127.1 134.1 
October...... , 41.3 1.74 71.68 niCAer 128.0 134.1 
Nowember®) 72, ee... bs cetieeee 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132.7 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
)Latest: figures subject to revision. 
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(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
Sourcr: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


' (The latest figures are subject to revision) 

Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 

Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 


Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 


No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining.......... 4 42.6 42.1] 42.6 | 2.06] 2.04] 1.98 | 87.59 | 86.17 84.31 
Metal mining. 06) eae) 42.0 42.5 2.14 2.13 2.05 | 91.05 | 89.36 87.21 
OT Te od canbe ALOE aOgentG © coe Naat SOs 42.9 42.9 1.62 1.62 1.60 | 70.40 | 69.64 68. 85 
ROP PIROMELTA OLE Eine lescyayese sicre 4 siaieisicisthee. dn dia.e.0%6 42.4] 41.7 42.3 2.33 2.32 2.26 | 98.60 | 96.54 | 95.39 
MESSRS Toe es oe cists ra) ove s!apaVossfeorsiai sch a tie'b ase. ayers 42.1 41.4 42.3 1.93 1.93 1.96 | 81.14 | 79.86 80.58 
RO Tne as sicseie co sine t.0) kane seis sere 42.0 41.6 42.5 1.75 1.76 1.77 | 78.49 | 73.17 75.10 
Malbandsna ural DAS ha cesses coke eheace ese 42.3 41.2 41.9 2.22 2.23 2.16 | 94.15 | 91.80 90.29 
{ RNeariesareatstl PMc oie lolate apes s-elcie <Gielsie sina s bea are ave 43.4 43.9 43.9 1.86 1.83 1.78 | 80.74 | 80.46 | 78.23 
\ Manufacturing...... 40.9 | 41.3] 40.9) 1.74] 1.74] 1.67] 71.10 | 71.68 | 68.43 
BUMTE EG) POOUSE.areres.0.a ste nerve aymaje's 04 9 i0ye aa} S12 41.7 40.9 1.89 1.89 1.81 | 77.63 | 78.76 | 74.03 
} INpn-duralole) O0d8).c0 yet. esccassssesnancees 40.7} 40.9] 40.8} 1.60] 1.59 | 1.54 | 64.96 | 64.86 | 62.95 
: Food and beverages 40.8} 40.7] 41.3] 1.54] 1.538] 1.48 | 62.69 | 62.33 | 61.12 
A ESRI TITOCUGUS HA yao. 6.c6's Dacre at inaierw v:hie siasmee aye oes 40.7 41.2 40.9 1.83 1.83 1.76 | 74.56 | 75.56 71.82 
{ Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.3} 38.3 | 40.6] 1.18] 1.20] 1.14 | 46.56 | 45.87 | 46.16 
Gram mill products) ss cinais ok cc ois eas ses 42.3 42.9 43.6 1.69 1.68 1.65 | 71.32 | 71.98 71.94 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.1 | 42.2] 42.3 1.42 | 1.41] 1.37 | 59.65 | 69.56 | 58.12 
Distilled liquors............ i at caemees = 40.3 | 40.5 | 42.6-| 1.86] 1.83] 1.83 | 74.91 | 74.28 | 77.79 
RUG TE INGSTO GE yok, MERIED Sang? enanaee eee aan 39.1} 39.8] 39.6} 2.20] 2.20] 2.08 | 86.01 | 87.50 | 82.45 
Tobacco and tobacco products................] 37.6 | 40.4] 389.4] 1.74] 1.74]. 1.63 | 65.36 | 70.54] 64.22 
UBUD DEE PLOGUCES: css e acl Masieiss a0 0 55 ssieyele ocr 41.8 | 42.2) 39.3 | 1.82] 1.82] 1.76] 75.98 | 76.53 | 69.09 
MOCHEMENIPTOGUCHE 0) eGo ute ae sees canis nes 39.6 39.5 40.8 1.19 1.19 1,15 | 47.31 | 47.07 46.84 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 39.2.| 38.8 | 40.1 1.16 1.15 1.09 | 45.33 | 44.75 | 48.79 
Other leather products....!.............54. 40.6] 40.9 | 42.5} 1.27 | 1.27) 1,26] 51.69 | 52.01 | 58.68 
] Textile products (except clothing)............. 43.1} 43.1] 42.6 | 1.80] 1.30] 1.27 | 55.93 | 56.05 | 64.10 
: ' Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. wo.| 41.2 | 41.4] 40,4) 1.30] 1.30 | 1.26 | 58.51 | 53.85] 60.94 
r Woollen OOGS nin hes iam. eae. obs sie vi) Aol 44.2 43.7 1,22 1.22 1.19 | 53.65 | 53.84 52.09 
; Synthetic textiles and silk .| 44.71 44.5 | 44.6] 1.89] 1.388 | 1.36 | 62.33 | 61.63 | 60.48 
Clothing (textile and fur)..... eer Perit (SSsoal MOOG ooedal dd oatewtant 1.08 | 42.78 | 48.49 | 41.47 
PRT OH CHOUHIOE iis cclaiseis vere tise accinytye Soren ses 36.9 38.0 37.3 1.15 1.14 1.10 | 42.38 | 43.25 40.92 
Womens clothing stisccicawverces uciceee es 36.4 37.5 36.4 1216 Lei6, 1.12 | 42.24 | 43.68 40.62 
PASM TIOOUS HS, Certs oie eis cia uralerete «10 ete eve ee 42.1 41.9 41.6 1.04 1.04 1.03 3.87 | 48.50 42.81 
BPNIGRIANDLOCUCES a. cclsesajc.s clots elnlee ie eceels os 41.6] 42.6 | 41.8] 1.54] 1.58] 1.47 | 64.13 | 65.39 | 61.57 
Saw and planing mills...................005 40.6 42.0 40.8 1.65 1.63 1.57 | 66.92 | 68.62 64.06 
PE TERETETLCO CHE TONGS oe cicia(ayeivic/sieitis Sia vieblaains os 43.6 44.4 43.7 1.40 1.40 1.35 | 61.14 | 61.95 58.95 
Other wood products........000000eeeee eee. 42.4] 42.0 | 42.7} 1.82) 1.32 | 1.25 | 55.96 | 55.55.) 58.42 
Ee DEMBELOC GLE Sati cioreserale's 26, © vieiaieivieelere wieie eee 41.8 41.7 41.6 2.02 2.01 1.96 | 84.54 | 83.64 81.62 
PPM DMANG PAPEL MAWIS... esis cise cisieie ve eee eines 41.8} 41.6 | 41.7 | 2.18 | 2.16 || 2.42 | 91.27 | 88.78 | 88515 
Other paper products................:.00005 41.5] 42.0] 41.4] 1.59 | 1.58] 1.54] 65.95 | 66.59 |} 63.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 39.6 40.1 39.8 2.10 2.10 2.00 | 83.30 | 83.91 79.48 
*Tron and steel products.............0.s2+e085 41.2 41.8 40.2 2.04 2.04 1.94 | 83.98 | 85.28 77.87 
Agricultural implements..............+.++.5 39.6 39.2 39.4 2.01 2.00 1.92 | 79.78 | 78.32 75.57 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.6 | 41.0} 41.3] 1.98] 1.97]: 1.90 | 80.46 | 80.63 | 78.47 
Hardware and tools..........0.0..s0eesse00s 42.2 | 42.3] 41.9] 1.77] 1.76] 1.69 | 74.69 | 74.44] 70.64 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.5) 42.699 41.1.) Dave | 9 17a ARG | 2/3073. 80e) 68223 
Livish (CEGUYESS 6 enone Beene ete OSes 41.5 42.2 41.0 1.95 1,95 1.87 | 80.77 | 82.26 76.79 
Machinery, Industrial.....................- 41.7 | 41.9) 40.8| 1.92] 1.91 1.82 | 79.89 | 80.03 | 74.42 
Primary iron and steel. ,....:......se.eeeees 40.7 42.2 38.2 2.40 2.42 2.29 | 97.79 |102.24 87.59 
Sheet metal products...............0+e0000e 40.9 41.9 39.1 1.95 1.97 1.87 | 79.71 | 82.71 73.23 
*Transportation equipment................+++ 40.2 40.6 40.4 1.99 2.02 1.93 | 79.96 | 82.01 78.05 
PAINE LEAL tt EATS CSOT UG or. «joiojsrs\s/averer</xievers)s/e:nseieceisieiee 42.4 42.8 40.6 2.00 2.00 1.97 | 85.08 | 85.78 79.94 
PNUPSSERVIOIIICIOS GD ics eraveyeieictsinielcie-sJoseieverwais ayers Sid 39.7 40.8 2.24 2.24 2.06 | 83.28 | 89.07 84.01 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.6} 40.5 | 40.6} 1.88] 1.96] 1.90 | 76.29 | 79.63 | 76.98 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment cal, 4051 4 SO877he $9.1 1994 |) 15950/ ODE SE | CEB 72273 
Shipbuilding and repairing........ 40.6 | 40.5] 40.9] 1.92] 1.93] 1.87 | 78.14 | 78.46 | 76.48 
*Non-ferrous metal products........ ..-| 41.1.] 41.0] 40.9] 2.00] 1.99] 1.90 | 82.22 | 81.46] 77.83 
PAV GMIENUIN PrOMUGiSSLt Ui. sole cscs ese e ee. 42.7 43.1 42.1 1.75 1.75 1.68 | 74.58 | 75.44 | 70.60 
Brass and copper products............++-+++ 39.8 | 40.3} 41.2] 1.86] 1.86 | 1.82 | 74.28 | 75.15 | 75.07 
Smelting Bad eonine atte Ota BOOB ene 40.9 40.4 40.3 2.23 2.22 2.19 | 91.33 | 89.74 88.10 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies............. 41.0 | 41.1] 40.9 | 1.79 | 1.785) 1.73: ) 78.87 | 73.06°| -70'72 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.} 40.5} 40.5] 39.2] 1.99] 1.99] 1.92 | 80.82 | 80.64] 75.30 
Telecommunication equipment..... ope A 40.4] 40.8] 40.9] 1.61] 1.59] 1.56 | 65:20 | 65.05] 63.68 
rigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
ag cag REIN nis Aiea siibixts: co cai om 40.0 41.2 41.8 1.78 1.80 1.74 | 71.31 | 73.95 72.69 
STEER CCA DO ides caseeacice sinciaescccvele see 41.9 42.9 42.6 1.98 1.97 1.91 | 83.15 | 84.28 81.37 
Miscellaneous electrical products...........- 41.8 | 41.0} 41.2] 1.70] 1.68] 1.63 | 71.23 | 68.85 | 67.39 
*Non-metallic mineral products.........-...- 43.2 | 44.2] 43.6] 1.73) 1.74] 1.71 | 74.89 | 77.03 | 74.43 
NEE RESTRIC LIS aya tals a) x fore cic /o19s 19 ote oe 6isiv.winieis 43.7 43.6 42.9 1.65 1.63 1.58 | 72.00 | 70.99 67.95 
Glass and glass products.............-+-+++ 42.2 | 42.8 | 48.6] 1.68] 1.71 | 1.72 | 70.90 | 72.27 | 75.19 
Products of petroleum and coal..............- 42.1} 41.1] 41.4] 2.47] 2.45] 2.30 |103.78 |100.68 | 95.1 
IB BGraTGAlIFOGUCIS® ..fydec cs ccccacdescendscces 40.8 | 41.1] 41.0] 1.90] 1.90] 1.85 | 77.73 | 78.23 | 75.73 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.3 | 40.4} 40.5] 1.45 1.45 | 1.41 | 58.50 | 58.41 | 57.09 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............+-+++++ 41.2 | 41.3 41.1 2.21 2.20 | 2.13 | 91.05 | 90.88 87.50 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 42.2 | 42.8] 42.3] 1.42] 1.41] 1.38] 59.73 | 59.62] 58.59 
CGIIEERUCTIONN eerie ies wc cin coteeoccscnsieesietenss 40.5} 41.5] 40.5) 1.88] 1.87] 1.79 | 76.37 | 77.81] 72.33 
Building and general engineering............-- 40.4} 41.0] 40.5] 2.04] 2.04] 1.95 | 82.66 | 83.62 | 78.84 
Highways, bridges and streets.............+- a3 he ee ae ee! d Fd vale ae a 85 
i OUDATION CE ose hadiee ss A . ‘ i : i 5 3 
Rie sie apne ick ae Woe ade RESSE Se oeeeee 39.4] 39.5 | 39.3 ee ae: : - eh - Me - 1 
Hotels and restaurants.......... ..-| 39.4] 39.4] 39.2 : . : 5 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants....... 40.2 | 40.5] 39.9] 0.98] 0.98] 0.97 | 39.32 | 39.55 | 38.88% 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ae Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
February 8, 406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103, 112 542,745 
February 8,276 8, 604 16,880 483, 380 117,651 601,031 
February 18,180 12,992 $1,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
February 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447, 210 112,994 560, 204 
February 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 661, 965 167,512 829,477 
February 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175,574 791,362 
March 1 9,007 10,816 19, 823 623, 338 174, 787 798, 125 
April 1 11,740 13,399 25, 139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
May 1 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June 1 19,758 18, 044 37, 802 342, 605 140, 615 483 , 220 
July 1 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114, 377 308, 151 
August J 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185, 527 106, 965 292,492 
September 1 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96, 074 268, 491 
October 1 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
November 1, 1959) (2e25. ene seeteeee 11,997 13, 013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
December) 1; 1959) ee eases erinee 15, 201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502, 886 
January 1, TG Qe Reece eee 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
Pebruary { 1, 1960002 pene ieee 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 


*Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
©)Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 


1959 


(Sources: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 
OR CRUEL Sere iee arc 5 viatasa inserts se\eieielevo'e OS eVolainiela a eiarihe v sielaroe s 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 
US EAS UCR 0 ee 


Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..................5 
1 GS/RS SUR 2 Aaa See, SS 


MEASREEEACEUNTINS SSF. PRR NN. os RINE, Boece ven 
Momdyand BEVerages dius ciciew sce cae ow cians ve nee ee 
Wobacco. and:Tobacco Products...............-..- 
ME DELEE TOCIACES, ccistsis otikete-s vicinere/efoeelns. siete a ws 
BBGrES ACT EPOO NOUS ® oad5.s Besides aces See © + ereteees 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 
Wilothing (textile andifur)i.y 0... cclee sos seeccees 
RVOC PLOGUGIG. » Je/o.asBeB Wes 5S eisigcicire:s 8 sss cele aie 
ADOTHEMOGUCUS.., castes ted aiea chee OR ac oeeimeiee § 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 
Tron-and: Steel Productsiy..3....662..6 ccs ve en sss 
Transportation Equipment...............-.0..-: 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................--5+5 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...... 
Products of Petrolum and Coal............. 


Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 
BPADNDOLTAGION( ..s..400,. 2 halla teins «05 «iseiaisics esis ole a 
RE RaRrORD Sn ON SM 2S, AIREY MAL crarein eae ve sis is.« siarcte-s d 
SST CE 06) on oe 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 


Pe MIE al eT oc erates eg gi Sidta) ails ssc) o:e! sha icianss-s siatasrs 
Community or Public Service.................-.. 
KarreVRINENt: SELVICE.. ai cccicisissisie's sieeve cecelswes 
Recreation Service. . 
IRE GSOL VACG Str cias dk siamicle cat Sie teins ab ios. <a sien ar 
eres SCLIACO Gia sci staieid. dis’ i= e)s;aisisse wie oben o ave wisiane 


Change from 


Male Female Total November | December 
30, 1959 31, 1958 

159 68 227 = 73 - 37 
1,201 8 1,209 — 190 + 126 
447 45 492 + 112 + 125 
291 9 300 SP 59 ae 7 
88 21 109 =e 29 sta 8 

2 4 6 =- 1 + 3 

3 0 3 = 8 _— 1 

63 il 74 ai 33 + 37 
2,318 1,304 3,622 — 256 aS 935 
117 87 204 = 83 = 16 
it 9 10 = 50 + 3 
30 19 49 to 18 + 27 

36 103 139 ate 1 = 2 

65 57 122 = 42 + 11 

60 475 535 =, 189 att 49 
234 51 285 ae 10 + 107 
71 29 100 ae 2 ate 7 
111 64 175 c= itil ate 46 
462 98 560 + 13 + 190 
537 50 587 +. 189 ate 209 
146 36 182 at 8 + 119 
197 82 279 + 31 + 149 
61 21 82 = 24 + 13 
21 14 35 aie 9 - 5 
124 66 190 = 9 ae 47 
45 43 88 = 31 = 19 
504 66 570 — 701 - 59 
317 35 352 465 ce 64 
187 31 218 — 236 + 5 
397 222 619 - 65 ob 179 
276 77 353 — 122 + 46 
16 12 28 + 4 + 8 
105 133 238 + 53 + 125 
46 30 76 = 19 + 22 
1,084 1,136 2,220 — 1,393 — 14 
408 314 722 — i179 _ 12 
676 822 1,498 — 1,214 — 2 
438 568 1,006 + 96 + 77 
2,684 6,381 9,065 — 5,753 a 539 
187 1,660 1,847 = 36 + 685 
1,913 444 2,357 — 4,915 = 553 
26 40 66 = 23 = 16 
324 303 627 _ 70 = 68 
234 3,934 4,168 — 709 + 323 
9,278 9,828 19,106 — 8,242 + 1,893 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 


(Sourcy: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies®) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group wae 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,572 1,327 2,899 7,431 1,916 9,347 
Clerical Workers is:402 sesh clceners 1,759 2,596 4,355 16,632 44,280 60,912 
Salles, Workers) « .ccteastesteceeee ance 830 478 1,308 7,424 13, 583 21,007 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 334 4,279 4,613 38,735 26,746 65,481 
Beamien sh. jordee one seek eee eee 12 — 12 5,273 38 5,301 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.) 154 11 165 6, 681 924 7,605 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 3,215 787 4,002 245, 469 34, 157 279, 626 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

GODAGCO)).. -ccuisasacttecenens semen 43 3 46 2,095 (ile 2,812 
Textiles, clothing, etc.............-. 67 579 646 6,038 28,024 29,062 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,047 1 1,048 24,339 217 24,556 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 51 4 55 1,118 559 1,677 
Leather and leather products........ 12 58 70 2,229 1,895 4,124 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 4 — 4 1,023 86 1,109 
Metalworking...) «eetatecec ere 411 6 417 24, 056 1,290 25,346 
Hlectrical.¢ i... somata meen 73 14 87 3,745 1,587 5,332 
Transportation equipment........... 2 — Be 2,408 49 2,457 
Mining) |). OO8 teen eeeme ee ee, 135 _ 135 2,691 1 2,692 
Construction’... cams cess acer 226 — 226 80,214 16 80, 280 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 304 13 317 41,892 150 42,042 
Communications and public utility.. 37 = 37 1,396 2 1,398 
Trade and service...........-.-+e00 61 86 147 6,762 2,588 9,350 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 687 11 698 31,993 1,541 33,534 
Foremen, Ji. .<aiieites OY dc tivsin ce era 25 12 37 5,241 424 5,665 
Apprentices: 3. ijsaccinshase ua corshioonre 30 — 30 8,229 il 8,240 

Unskilled Workers............ ome, 1/224 301 1,522 194,561 36,328 230, 889 
Food and tobacco...........+. mea 12 25 37 8,803 11,582 20,385 
Lumber and lumber products........ 72 3 75 20, 688 526 21,214 
Metalworkang.:.¥:.. 0. teeos cece 76 5 81 9,389 928 10,317 
Construction’... 595. 0c osteo oneeee 493 — 493 103, 641 ii 103, 642 
Other unskilled workers 568 268 836 52,040 23,291 75,331 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 9,097 9,779 18,876 522,206 157,962 680,168 


(1)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
©)Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
ea 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Dee. 3, Dee. 31, 
1959 1958 
Newfoundland..................... Ie 12,686 22,899 
MEDINED SLOOKE \.1... velbiniae css ovine siee'ole 2,523 5, 263 
Grand Falls. A 1,232 2,399 
PEON See tAciickitee sant sed wen ss 8,931 15, 237 
Prince Edward Island 3,028 4,966 
Charlottetown........... 1,997 3,212 
BWMINECTSIdOs.). 6.2855 beets see oes « 1,031 1,754 
NOVAS COUR Nae tal<, dofeieiescreiseties Sie wees: 20,035 31,856 
BAUR ELSE Mosel sis /o. lool Sih viee's aie s 815 1,418 
PSTICREWALORE Ses cs ene ees G se atelnes 1,259 2,298 
(STAID ESS AU ee es pa a 5,212 5,879 
PC a MIE Ee ee eh ila wag tt oe cape «acess SEA Al Galant tak 545 1,192 
SU a ths forara ale atau te Baths Gis wie |s fers 1,685 3,216 
Fe SEO ce oP eee eae 495 811 
2,587 4,530 
1,205 1,593 
3,247 5,776 
1,339 2,188 
1,646 2,955 
19,967 33,591 
2,809 5,799 
1,118 2,276 
1,170 2,325 
1,723 2,145 
454 663 
4,979 9,121 
1,875 3,308 
2,494 3,253 
1,647 2,272 
544 782 
1,154 1,647 
146,282 232,574 
, 043 2,784 
629 1,147 
580 lisstanttesr ae 
mb cr 
LET eh ate 1:9 GO ee 9 4 
MOAUSADSCAIION holes ss tise biines eevee’ ae 2, od 
ROMAIGICT Riereraaiels + -/-'t's <fe's 1,584 2° 564 
801 1,315 
1,984 3,185 
692 2,136 
473 2,260 
904 1,873 
1,392 3,198 
3, 283 4,534 
3, 657 5,517 
2,203 2,774 
623 1,385 
1,143 2,385 
798 1,313 
2,900 5,300 
923 1,816 
672 929 
514 1,018 
1,352 3,500 
962 1,320 
1,156 | 2,384 
5 , ’ 
ee ei 54708 | 777507 
Néw Richmond........c01.....-0.6 Le re bs 
BES OEAI EET OC Ny cin) class's afew ofotele ‘a/e.s: 9.5) sina, “ais {72368 
GHIEDEOlS Re atic oe sise date se cecte es ’ i 
PEGEINIOUSICIMAT Mires se ttt tele 2. sie 0 t 2,745 4,782 
tivicre CaMWOUp, .:./2 + ciceiiela cies tiepe.- ae Ange 
PRESSE VAL a oie icis (0) o/oio AME aloo. oo cloies i 
Rowan 2,027 2,876 
ae resin 5GRoBS8E 00). < SSBB AE Fae 806 1,345 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............-- 2,171 3°261 
2° 189 3,222 
2,062 2,508 
1,762 2,520 
1,094 1, 887 
3,371 6,198 
4,594 6,540 
2,326 5,350 
3 1,643 2,619 
4,333 7,877 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office @) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Meas! Month Year Dee. 31 Month Year 
1959 ? Dee. 3, Dee. 31, 1959 Dee. 3, Dee. 31, 
: 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 

Val d'Or) 622. dee de Reese nate 57 43 18 1,821 1,582 1,870 
Valley fields. 28 icecd Seem ece = ae 41 19 33 2,834 1, 837 3,348 
Victoriavilles.d. <..0 he<Ghees pou ee 14 12 17 8,525 1,899 3,326 
Ville’ Sti Georgésy.. ite acne eer 129 77 14 3,006 1,678 3, 287 
Ontario. .....). genes: oe eee eet 7,835 10,915 7,165 217, 066 176,818 233,199 
AIMprior...2..pate vce stele ener elate ets 32 92 18 387 278 738 
Barrie. 0 coe deh aie vs Slee Meiers 8 10 46 1,712 1,311 1,446 
Belleville... ede. eee ee 34 36 34 2,235 1,614 2,188 
Bracebridges s:.)..'s<... ame ts ereretan ete 22 28 71 1,616 1,141 1,547 
Brampton... .0-05 cee cee chee eee ae 8 30 12 2,115 1,584 1,477 
Brantiord, (oot)... «sine seme ees cen ee 103 87 118 3,636 2,692 3,099 
Brockville, ./: Vitie.wnde cater veriteciteee 21 42 22 761 520 849 
Carleton Plate, 2. eeeeen =e ee o 4 3 464 341 545 
Chathatn. ohh... kates aoe 24 48 42 2,474 1,838 3, 182 
Cobourg. i) iden oe hon neato ieee 20 21 6 1,148 1,062 1,131 
Collingwoodsras (aaseeteeer ee rt 8 6 9 1,158 585 1,286 
Cornwall... Cees eo cetera teeter 102 118 62 4,071 2,927 4,472 

Elliot Lake we ih.ccaceeem me heats 49 BOA L aisis\olaotorh ote 427 BOL RRR i cin 
Fort Brie: Po aaccns es aera secrete 5 y} 5 876 732 897 
Fort) Francesit*. a. stein ier ole 17 23 18 685 518 696 
Fort William...) aetna 131 139 52 3,406 2,520 3,342 
Galt. hes di oeereiee See err ee 104 81 50 1,655 1,364 2,161 
Gansnoques...i)..--ssae ena tanheorere 7 5 2 438 295 505 
Goderich 6) 5 Aes. wturoseteleatep eee eee 7 11 16 771 513 940 
Guelph..... pace 47 50 40 2,165 1,574 1,900 
Hamilton.......... 636 727 537 15, 853 12,708 16,961 
Hawkesbury............. A465 14 iby 9 1,197 754 1,379 
Kapuskasing ie... cement eniee 63 8 30 737 677 791 
Kenoraws tire. acetone tee an ener 14 12 13 952 788 919 
Kingston. 205 Mosca serene octet 78 59 84 2,593 2,174 2,539 
Kirkland Lake'.c..stevten sees 66 97 66 1,590 1,281 1,687 
Kitchener iy... sas termes an = eens 129 89 101 4,511 1,998 4,349 
beaming tony. .2 js. he eee ee eee 27 88 21 1,363 1,248 1,644 
Wind say: ae ais sercnvat negates mentite 26 29 4 891 833 939 
Hhistowel. 4... 0thc..aswemeeeeeents 11 15 14 564 337 535 
London $0.9). 00 \etise pe eea team etaiee 370 1,067 311 6, 351 4,925 6,540 
Wong Branch’, sc. dances ue seer 127 90 90 4,994 3,697 4,383 
Midland oioinecnatcc cs eee ataaken 12 20 10 1,475 937 1,655 
Napanee... odo. uses moe te eee 3 4 5 852 603 936 
Newmarketi. «.c\.:scn eee eee 32 27 30 2,048 1,390 1,286 
Niagara) Falls, (25... cep eto eee 200 221 40 3,314 2,528 3,541 
North. Bay 30... cc. eer 4 12 i 2,078 1,570 3,099 
Oakvillé...coc sc... sent ee 82 145 54 1,347 828 879 
Orillia, F585.. 02.3, ete ceneeteeen 23 23 20 1, 268 1,019 1,449 
Oshawak igs cng-vidas MO eRee eae 261 108 72 5,815 10, 808 4,003 
Ottawa §,). isos: satece erent pie 1,609 1,671 1,829 7,050 6,064 7,196 
Owen Sourtd?...;: 00th mer eee 48 94 21 2,570 1,508 2,825 
Parry: Sound. oa. eeene 1 2. WR A Pash cent 744 496 773 
Penibrokéi ls. witenue tecemadeeee 60 52 43 2,214 1,692 2,356 
Perth.sp.c ee 17 18 14 796 524 889 
Peterborough. . ie 41 42 25 3,633 3,063 3,726 
Picton sis pe nos cee hee en eee 9 7 11 745 524 775 
Port- Arthur’ .@... .onceee eee 118 300 117 4,438 3, 280 5, 403 
Port ‘Colborie.. gs.) seers 9 8 5 1,241 961 2,051 
Prescott. 3). iacccons Saher toe 20 14 18 1,244 758 1,515 
Renfrew! sate eee eee ee 5 9 2 843 568 1,023 
tv. Catharines. <0 0. eeee enon 76 93 61 5,457 6,122 5,500 
St. Thomas’... c...h.ceeee eee 36 33 46 1,626 1,512 1,600 
Barmia../...0 0%... AS at en ee 57 63 49 2,746 2,175 3,104 
Sault Ste. Marie, ... ). spon wes suhins 155 374 188 2,298 1,659 3,034 
Simcoe}... SS)... see ba eerie 54 35 35 1,518 1,067 1,688 
Bioux Lookout, .....)seemeeeen mee ner 10 9 10 248 188 270 
Smiths W'alishs 5/0, eee eee 14 10 15 576 425 698 
Stratford 22740. 3.15 pee eee eae 18 30 20 1,243 825 1,297 
Sturgeon Falls, 1.00. pee Eee 2 il 1 1,201 892 1,612 
Sudbury,..cocr <2 4 eee ares 104 222 215 4,308 3, 697 11,185 

Tillsonburg: snus: tee eeree ae e 10 UB AN cocinuveroaneeres 483 OO ara Le aia siecasa a 
SDM Mins 552g a<),3 ee 78 69 55 2,365 1,993 2,299 
TOrontay). Scie... Ce en 1,977 3,428 1,838 53, 203 39,758 53,448 
cL Fenton... foe 42.4: 1. eee ee 48 62 36 1,051 855 1,377 
13 26 32 1,050 707 1,017 
6 4 2 956 731 910 
38 47 34 1,946 1,633 3,214 
85 100 124 4,945 3,764 3,447 
164 329 118 10,716 13,019 14,789 

26 26" Nie salsaasiectos 1,629 1082 Poheckt. aia... ase 
1,5%5 3,909 1,393 26,711 19,278 26,237 
) 106 183 136 2,955 2,098 2,632 
Dauphin. .; F.ga...deheeee oes bos 15 11 8 1,994 1,431 1,978 
Lin FLO. ine A sey on SMe char 5 40 19 316 271 320 
Portage la Prairie........-.2.....+-- 24 69 20 1,441 1,118 1,339 
he Pas. 26.1... ees se hog 22 59 25 406 336 445 
Winnipeg. 220 .8..ons «bates sae 1,403 3,547 1,185 19,599 14,024 19,523 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies @) Registrations 
Office @) Previous | Previous a) Previous | Previous 
Dee. 31 Month Year Dec. 31 Month Year 
1959 ” Dee. 3 Dee. 31, 1959 ” Dee. 3, Dec. 31, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
) Saskatchewan... 0.00... 0..0..e2se00- 556 754 623 22,628 16,095 21,727 
a IRAE EN MEANG tains lee Shs sient ITs diehaud a: es eo. 6 34 45 31 49 499 
Bloydwmiinster!s/.6s..+...06000n pee 8 Bahri Beni. 1 508 Bod bedt sone c 
PS ORO AW he tics terse he nic tevin os Ree e eT 54 212 94 1,886 1,475 1,812 
7 North Battleford : 14 22 21 1,427 1,035 1,923 
Prince Albert 39 35 86 2,666 1,929 2,530 
| Tote Aen ae eee» ie eae 180 158 147 5,332 3,656 5, 438 
; Saskatoon 126 134 122 4,877 3,643 4,607 
f Swift Current 35 56 42 1,178 815 1,134 
<4 Weyburn... 2 11 27 24 617 462 582 
nt BvOnictonie sain 0G) nes. Baie cake is 55 59 56 3,506 2,218 3,202 
) PA TESORO IEE SRA orkic crate ets crac aia sis(crars bua + 2 1,849 2,364 2,180 30,877 27,076 31,517 
EMIEEORO™ Paes nee Arcs ciate athe ae a 8 1 568 49 792 
\ Calgary......... 618 917 863 9,410 9,411 8,790 
Drumheller 13 16 22 439 872 421 
7 15a LailySy CPSs Warley Ronee 892 1,028 958 14,691 12,259 15,055 
q Edson... DE IST S arerarer Fase Teiel aloternt ace sye-e.3-9.5 54 12 64 627 518 638 
a LUG 0 FS OE i eRe ena 109 114 96 2,717 1,989 3,173 
‘a Mecano Hats suecce recess vein esis e's 80 194 90 1,133 935 1,323 
y PBA eD cde kedesay cos nateitseage ners ne'e 75 82 77 1,292 1,094 1,325 
a 
British Columbia...................... 1,468 25218 1,161 72,588 61,621 81,854 
* Ma GIGS case eportuann crave) a aussiesouiags:ne 17 16 53 2,306 1,738 2,893 
> OHMUONA Yom acl. teks Mire oie thie see tiene 7 4 1 1,792 799 1,874 
) ( ITED OG eA ne i Se 6 16 19 1,296 899 1,164 
a MUM SOM CUCE KES slats sls sins adie sears 10 16 10 1,256 1,138 1,506 
} WEVUMCHE frre Seert aioe cides ae! sae ot wc 20 22 11 980 736 1,400 
; RCA MICOpa: SSR: chistes ofacs meee 2 76 7 1,416 1,289 1,942 
Sem ova el pace Ne ois orgie es ie tassls! ays ane ws 3 6 12 1,831 1,188 2,044 
TSCTRE:C 30 or ayeaes a ee 39 15 2 226 214 425 
hinc)to) 1 Gian eee a a ee 10 il it 1,627 1,371 1,600 
UE AUETING tetera cuss taretetosehsse a s/o odie %0..9%- 0 10 ll 12 1,668 1,000 2,183 
“icc! = SRS eae ar ene 18 14 11 1,386 1,181 1,451 
New Westminster 141 268 85 9, 886 8,458 11,565 
" Penticton......... 7 5 1,993 1,307 2,110 
BaP RAL E RIL tn lecaisialerdissssis Gai 3ys'>, a3 ole: 15 24 19 856 698 1,020 
4 PEINCONCGOTEO. och. «ene. dues osue eb ox 34 89 93 2,048 2,343 2,911 
’ Prance Rupert.. 8. <ces..cwesess. ress 14 17 9 1,857 1,540 2,131 
; * TES GEG ee se Oe 7 6 ig 571 431 568 
RSL Reese ter eR Gia detererrn ede as 17 Biel ah caveiscoe es ae 925 1 L768 cts Ghosts 
NE Ta he oR ied, 7 eet ee a 34 63 1 1,359 995 1,266 
WEMEON VOLUN. cas > 4155.0 s ls «lead scien 873 1,069 630 29,324 25,825 33, 361 
/ eA RRS fel Oo eos aca, dlaspiainiyepacs 5 18 4 2,266 1, 884 2,830 
‘: \ Swit) Senet Sea ae 151 399 135 5,059 4,847 4,981 
Nye SWS) Vorgst== nee See ee 31 23 13 660 564 629 
h, CRAM ACe ere crete ne aee ss 18,876 27,875 17,192 680,168 502,886 720,420 . 
. WV ES ESE AMT ale os sieve atic IE «.)ce.oe os 9,097 15,201 8, 643 522.206 365,031 562, 257 
: PR PON Mt orc s-arsclelon sia'swrarevs'> « slavsie » « 9,779 12,674 8,549 157, 962 137, 855 158, 163 
\ ©)Preliminary subject to revision. 
4 ©)Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
; ) @)Figures not available for December 31, 1958 due to a change in the local office area. 
a 
Hl TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
I 
. (Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
: 1954-1959 
' 
Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
: 1 Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 


RODS errs oo ee dee ds Gove oy 6 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
Ste Be eee eee 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
TONES, Be eee Se ee 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 208,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
OB mia: Rt = tah ste 2 oie 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
LOGBEn tetera ah enta. Ve e se + ews © 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
Ebro hg oe noo GoGo aaa 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 289,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLEJE-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Newfoundland)... i): decry tiviesis, sierareceis’e ais cio ersters osersssyourmnapeteretelse ote aeletersiate 
Prince, Edward) Island y.c-ccmisies«:ciense seine cs.steisinnr sete stieuiere ae vets ease 
Nova: Scotia i. civ dass scapetsens sin asctohoniatchnoctoianier Gee ieceteteete nT eit 


PAM er ter cso aps ace abe ac eajoratichoqe aie ay aral ar Wosuer erent fener le tata tek Catone eneaatr ty eect toes 


Total, Canada, December 1959 
Total, Canada, November 1959 
Total, Canada, December 1958 


wea <. 
verage 
Number of Weeks es 
Beneficiaries Paid eS $ 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 
7.8 32, 626 722,960 
2.1 8, 866 174,913 
12.6 53, 107 1,036, 192 
13a0 57,425 1, 157, 142 
Vet 467, 059 9,905, 607 
125.3 526, 231 11,477, 125 
16.0 67,024 1, 432, 866 
11.4 47, 783 1, 040, 820 
17.0 71, 638 1,578, 042 
44.4 186, 409 4,135, 666 
acu.a ssseikign S49 Sogo a cay args eee nee oles 6 WPS Re 361.5 1,518, 168 82, 661, 333 
209.6 838, 456 17, 479, 876 
le glcseaayentts Scare eR RecO ee 371.1 1,558, 720 33, 558, 826 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Total 

Province and Sex ‘Glaimantel (vor 

Less 
Ganadam sun enate mere 685,689 |257, 891 
Males seals, clatter 535, 683 }213, 919 
Hemmalessd. see: acne e 150,006 | 438,972 
Newfoundland........... 29,772 | 15,062 
ale, caaeitide scans 28,351 | 14,735 
Pemaledmsean ccateess 1,421 327 
Prince Edward Island 6, 821 2,149 
BIOS caiosas oe ene 5, 850 1,922 
Fenialetee) sense 971 227 
Nova Scotia....scsc6e.- 33,694 | 13,236 
abi ektin te Qoeeeee 29,210 | 12,045 
Hemale a; ctaieene: 4,484 | 1,191 
New Brunswick.......... 32,711 | 10,811 
Ble: 7 ater eee 27,191 9, 496 
Hemialennt.ceemate cr 5,520 1,315 
Q@uebectns sasn.ccoe tee 221,122 | 85,596 
Bley. Steins eee 172,042 | 70,481 
Hermipledon acne ic 49,080 | 15,115 
Ontamowe cv 209, 867 | 75,192 
Males.c dete 153,153 | 58,698 
Female 56,714 | 16,494 
26,467 | 9,939 
20,830 | 8,074 
5,637 | 1,865 
21,256 | 7,972 
17,577 | 6,800 
3,679 | 1,172 
31,164 | 11,426 
25,191 9,875 
5,973 | 1,551 
72,815 | 26,508 
56,288 | 21,793 
16,527 | 4,715 


3-4 


162, 785 


132, 811 


29,974 


8,078 
7, 767 
311 


3, 186 
2,787 
399 


8,719 
Tl 
945 


11,197 
9, 497 
1,700 


51, 116 
41, 456 
9, 660 


47, 452 
35, 923 
11, 529 


6, 374 
5, 182 
1,192 


5, 136 
4,474 
662 


6, 678 
5, 626 
1,052 


14, 849 
12, 325 


Duration on the Register (weeks) Decem- 

—|Percent- oe an 

age 9 

5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | O%°r | Postal | Total 
claimants 
126,352 | 52,847 | 27,318 | 16,122 | 42,374 | 36.7 714,954 
101,767 | 37,636 | 17,186 8,945 | 23,419 40.0 565, 400 
24,585 | 15,211 | 10,132 7,177 | 18,955 25.0 149, 554 
8,334 | 1,279 676 301 | 1,042 | 83.3 28,729 
Bi iis) |) alae! 575 221 807 | 84.7 27,344 
219 148 101 80 235 55.4 1,385 
875 252 117 66 L7G) 2 381.8 6,456 
734 207 77 33 90 | 83.2 5, 481 
141 45 40 33 86 69.8 975 
5,263 | 2,229) 1,286 775 | 2,186 | 56.9 36, 078 
4,631 1, 765 954 528 1,513 59.2 31,562 
632 464 332 247 673 | 41.9 4,517 
5,329 | 2,499 957 475 | 1,448 | 70.6 35,191 
4,564 1,790 614 301 929 (Bes) 29,498 
765 709 343 174 614 | 57.3 5, 693 
39,918 | 17,102 | 9,102 | 5,308 | 12,980 | 35.2 231,040 
31,920 | 12,351 | 5,918 | 3,051 | 6,865 | 38.5 182, 428 
7,998 | 4,751 | 3,184 | 2,257] 6,115 | 28.9 48,612 
40,010 | 15,990 | 9,143 | 5,758 | 16,322 | 22.5 221,709 
31,127 | 10,447 | 5,333) 38,028 | 8,597 | 23.5 165, 130 
8,883 | 5,543 | 3,810] 2,780] 7,725 | 19.8 56, 579 
5,688 | 1,980 758 469 | 1,259} 36.5 24,157 
4,673 | 1,490 422 244 745 | 41.5 18, 494 
1,015 490 336 225 514} 17.8 5, 663 
4,684 | 1,749 634 343 738 | 54.9 20,816 
Adalat leo LO! 354 165 363 | 58.8 17,292 
573 439 280 178 875 | 36.3 3,524 
7,142) 2,730 | 1,175 721 | 1,292) 34.5 31,523 
5,940 | 1,899 664 416 771 | 36.4 26, 004 
1, 202 831 511 305 521 | 26.9 5,519 
14,109 | 7,037 | 3,470] 1,906 | 4,926] 30.2 79, 255 
10,952 | 5,246 | 2,275 958 | 2,739 |. 31.7 62, 168 
3, 1601 17 00iiee te 195 948 | 2,197 | 25.1 17,087 


2,524 


nn Ne ee ee eee eee 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVIN CE, 
DECEMBER, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
SS _?7...50 —oOtO$loOO¥OowOoOooOowow0WHoossSSSm 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of cen ond canis eS 


ears Total | Entitled | Not 

Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Base Pending 
off Benefit to 

Benefit 
Noewioundland.. 20... 0. .cecscecees 20,470 18, 685 1,785 16, 448 14, 287 2,161 9,404 
Prince Edward Island............ 2 4,644 4, 236 408 4,354 8,974 380 1,147 
BNOVAISCOMAN +s occ s oc oa diegemgas. 22,024 18,091 3,933 18, 872 15, 808 3, 064 7,709 
New Brunswick... ..s.cee bcc sce 21, 265 18, 089 3,176 20, 284 17,346 2,938 5, 656 
INE SEO 6 eee 144, 975 110, 909 34, 066 124, 778 107, 300 17, 478 47, 337 
OAIster es odo once oss 136, 584 98,533 38, 051 127, 552 108,977 18,575 40, 333 
MaGItODAM Et cece n ssh oaeicccbac: 16, 293 12, 813 3, 480 14, 255 12,114 2,141 5, 520 
Saskatchewan..................085 13,277 10, 610 2,667 12, 183 10, 349 1, 834 4,200 
PALIDOUS AMEE ob lasccsie ao.cie oicis leie aieigsesa)a-< 18, 566 13, 858 4,708 18, 458 15, 447 3,011 6, 212 
British Columbia.%)......0.006s+6. 43, 547 32,760 10, 787 44,424 36, 371 8, 053 11, 556 
Total, Canada, December 1959} 441, 645 338, 584 103, 061 401, 608 341,973 59, 635 139, 074 
Total, Canada, November 1959} 278,592 193,734 84, 858 221, 207 171, 906 49, 301 99,037 
Total, Canada, December 1958} 475, 155 353, 571 121, 584 431, 242 369, 165 62,077 132, 727 


SS “=p et 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 42,760. 


t In addition, 40,991 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,850 were special requests not granted and 1,189 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,688 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Total Employed Claimants 
4,174, 100 3, 756, 600 417,500 
~ 4,049, 000 3,798, 400 250, 600 
4,028,000 3, 826, 400 201, 600 
4,009,000 3,799,000 210,000 
3,996, 000 3,770, 100 225,900 
3,989,000 3,768, 500 220,500 
3,919, 000 3, 639, 600 279, 400 
4,134,000 3,523, 200 610, 800 
4, 239,000 3,472,100 766,900 
4, 248, 000 3,452,000 796,000 
4, 257,000 3,471,900 785,100 
4,265,000 3,550,000 715,000 
4,060, 000 3,640, 800 419, 200 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


H hold | C Biatd 
F ouseho ommodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Rackoioe Hea and 
Services 
1954—-Y ear... .ciQes «sive oleae deocer ame 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
1955=— Y ear... deakt seins Wadeeemeis este age 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956—Mear...2452.0070: . See REE pate 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 onalalygent 120.9 
1957—Year's.,.5 See tect ote eee etre 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958: Year bv oti ace snesese ote ohana mee 125.1 IPSs 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959— February 65s. ne cdecies phobvstestaen 1250 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
Warcha.. < er Qbiess< kote cere e <aeee 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
April ...1, ots Piece hee ee er aie 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
May: } ic caencthane Mareen tice. 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 12205 134.9 
JUNE, Carte Ree eee ee eon: 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
TL ys. «c+ c.depsreete seer eae ee er aeree 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
Augist:.cc ar eco ee eee 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October..... 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
November.... 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
December: i .anmae reece eee eee 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
1960—January : iis case cece cece oe eee 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 L233 136.9 
February tins asgnlsctn senses oe ee 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1960 


(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 
Food || Shelter. | Clothing |. hold » palate 

fi ‘00 elter othing te) modities 

Jone pees are Operation and 

Services 
St dabn's; NGM geese 112.6 114.6 114.7 11135 116.0 105.8 109.4 127.5 
Halifaxs'. soko meen 124.8 173 127 117.3 134.6 119.8 129.9 139.6 
Saint Johake 1p aaeree ner 12657 129.1 129.1 122.6 138.4 117.4 124.6 143.4 
Montreal %....g50. oe 126.5 128.7 127.8 126.9 144.9 105.3 119.0 137.4 
OEtAW ar cence re 126.4 128.3 128.1 121.6 147.9 112.9 121.8 137.5 
DOTONtO nausea : 128.9 130.1 129.7 120.3 153.3 113.1 123.6 138.8 
Winnipeg : 123.6 125.4 124.7 119.4 133.8 116.2 120.0 133.9 
Saskatoon-Regina 122.8 124.0 123.8 119.3 124.4 120.4 125.2 129.7 
Edmonton-Calgary 122.5 124.1 123.6 116.6 124.5 118.5 126.7 133.1 
Watteotver. ../o es eee 128.1 129.6 129.3 123.5 138.4 115.2 133.9 136.9 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


“St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 


Strikes and Lockouts in Hxistence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
Seeatie Duration in Man-Days 
eginning 

Month or Year Moos Sees and bad ae Cent " 

onth or Lockouts nvolve stimate: 

Year Man-Days Working 

Time 

JEUSID. 5 9 JSG SHE OS eee 149 159 60, 090 1, 875, 400 0.18 
EA MMIC Etctefelatatisr-in's cteitawslsveis-s cisjejave aie ove 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
MN Tee oeracsie cialsinls sie aera ae ote wi ises. 0 3 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
STE era tak felo oe sche ENiaiG Slaie act sie ease 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
pL SUMNER YR at fale s(etsloraselarelsieiare dldiereidiea.eisre oie 202 217 99, 872 2,386, 680 0.19 
14 29 18, 739 158,730 0.16 
9 29 7,068 123, 180 0.12 
16 31 20,973 95,430 0.10 
12 22 8,747 72, 480 0.607 
20 32 5,359 60, 830 0.06 
30 43 8,432 57,320 0.06 
26 42 41,417 685,510 0.65 
28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
15 33 30, 076 282,490 0.27 
MOOG AL Meee eeicciece sriseiero:assis-ate bias 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
BEV OMB ETA raissiov Aetiaisiclessiote a@aeaieae 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
[DIGIC OC ae One SOO ROOe Ee tener 13 22 3, 836 56, 050 0.05 
et ESEN BELEN 73/0 Jcrafsiafo((eiatarercic.elave.s)as0's(e o ecese.eis 13 20! |= 3,531 58,440 0.06 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


JANUARY 1960, BY INDUSTRY JANUARY 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes Worle 

Workers r A eiare d orkers |\fan-D 
Industry See Tavalved Man-Days Jurisdiction oe Involved |Man-Days 
MS OTN et elec sie, se assist. + « 1 17 340 Si acesemlena Meee 9 38 90 
| SUNTLY pn) d he OSE g06| Spe OOHHno ECOeoRces| IGnoeeonncn Prince:Edward. Island), Slate aac evra | scocreteannerete vee earners 
LUN (oho ee pee eee ee 1 50 50 Nove soot. a a 50 50 
. Ww VAS WEGC EE ics ois 0) 5 2:0 'flin «0 iui wim) ve; [tie aia 'ned’a: @7a\/ | tana aterenebenel = 
Manufacturing.......... 6 2 Lie 36, 000 Quebec ahi eee 3 1768 34850 
Construction............ yf 1,135 #13400 “Qutario one Ree ee z ie 435 20, 430 

i 32 140 Manitobas frac +e : 
Se tos, oe 3 : Saakatohewert Ane eee 1 22 120 
Se SB wion ie A : e 220. Mbertay, <a: /cc200 eee an 
T6 6. ySope aadepenegoes 1 32 290 British Columbia....... 2 26 520 
SELIG 5. ce Aen cti: Gore UA COGO ee bE DEPEEEEEE CBEEgaceee Federal), 1.200935 teeseee 1 6 120 
All industries....... 20 3,531 58, 440 All jurisdictions. ... 20 3,531 58, 440 
525 


TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JANUARY 1960 


(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industry 
des ee Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Involved Termi- ee 
= Januar: Accu- nation Result 
Location ¥| mulated Date 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
General Tire and Rubber Co.,] Rubber Workers 359 720 720 | Jan. 28 |Disciplinary suspension of 
Welland, Ont. Loc. 455 = et se i) ee al eee some workers~ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Products— 
Dominion Textile Mills, Textile Federation 1,725 | 34,500 |136,630 | Sept. 28 |Wages~ 
Magog, Que. (CCCL) (85) |. ME, Ae Serle ahanee 
ConstRUCTION— 
General Contractors, Carpenters Loc. 18 950 | 19,000 | 51,300 Nov. 13 |Wages~ 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC)iad oe 1 Sieh OSS” | Sees 
The Foundation Company of 
Canada, I.B.E.W. Loe. 735 115 | 1,920} 1,920] Jan. 4 |Hours~ 
Thompson, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLG) = = epee i] eter pl el ctererererete 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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